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EDITORIALS 


SPATES ASSAILS SILENCE OF 
PERSONNEL PROFESSION 

You probably have heard that 
Tom Spates, Professor Emeritus of 
Personnel Administration at Yale | 
University, and former vice-presi- 
dent, personnel, at General Foods, 
and one of the great men of our per- 
sonnel world, recently teed off on 
personnel men at the New York 
Personnel Association. 

Here’s a condensation of what 
Tom had to say: 

“Personnel people should always 
be seeking more evidence of the 
validity of the principles of the per- 
sonnel profession. There is enough 
knowledge now to enable them to do 
an effective job of upholding their 
principles, really, but instead the 
country is well on the road to dis- 
aster. And the people hear absolute- 
ly nothing from the personnel pro- 
fession. If the public thinks of per- 
sonnel men at all, it considers them 

“1. Definitely co-sponsoring the 
routine of more and more for less 
and less. 

“2. Encouraging compulsory union- 
ism, which now embraces 70% of 
organized workers in this country. 
And compulsory unionism rather 
than freedom to belong to a union 
or not is an affront to the dignity of 
the individual, one of the basic prin- 
ciples for which personnel people 
should stand. 

“3. Aiding business leaders with 
the establishment and perpetuation 
of guaranteed annual increases. Con- 
tracts carry these guarantees for two, 
three and even five years, and they 
are contrary to everything personnel 
people know about the motivation 
of people. 

“Lately there have been attacks 
from people in high places, on what 
the personnel profession is supposed 





to stand for. A professor of the Har- 
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men, supervisors, department heads. 


@ Issued monthly, SuPERvisION is a 
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vard Business School accuses us of 
developing a cult of human relations. 
He would downgrade our activities 
and reduce the importance attached 
by academic circles to the teaching 
of personnel subjects. 


“A theologian accuses the person- 
nel profession of sponsoring con- 
formity. He claims that management 
development programs are going to 
make faceless robots of management 
people. 


“Another accuses personnel people 
of dishonesty when some of us spon- 
sor voluntary rather than compulsory 
unionism. 


“The president of an educational 
institution claims that our programs 
are designed to kill the creative spirit 
in students who go into business. 


“An associate editor of a national 
business magazine, whose book has 
been on the best-seller list for 29 
weeks, heaps scorn on all of the fine 
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things for which the profession 
stands. 


“Considering public opinion and 
these attacks, wihias is the voice of 
the personnel profession? There is 
no voice now. Reuther and Meany 
use the press at will. But no one 
speaks for the personnel profession. 
People with no competence in the 
personnel field can accuse us of any- 
thing and get away with it. 


“There are personnel associations 
like this one all over the country. 
But they are only local or regional. 
There is no one major association of 
associations. There should be. There 
should be a federation to speak to 
the public as a voice of the person- 
nel profession, to answer criticisms 
of us in the press. This is not to pro- 
pose more meetings on a formal 
basis, but rather a meeting of the 
minds of the officers of all personnel 
associations to decide on just what 


Bernard Baruch 
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Our many years of experience 
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kitchen and dining room installa- 
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pared by culinary experts to pro- 
vide the utmost in eating enjoy- 
ment, high energy and food value. 


Let us know your needs and 

— facilities. We would 
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time, without obligation. 
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principles they will support and how 
critics will be answered in a unified 
voice. 

“We have to develop the prestige 


_ of the profession. We must com- 


municate with educators. Do you 


| realize that no liberal arts college 
| presents personnel administration as 


a major discipline? We should con- 


| tact congress in connection with leg- 


* Helps Employees 


* Helps Management 


By utilizing this fine cup drink dispenser 
and providing your people with refreshing 
beverages ... hot and cold ... year-round, 
you will obtain the following advantages: | 


1 increased production 

2 fewer employee accidents 

3 less loss of workers’ time 

4 improved employee morale 
5 better management 

6 elimination of bottle hazard 
7 24-hour, round the clock service | 
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Thousands of COLE CUP DRINK DISPEN- | 
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islation affecting our principles. 
When Reuther and Meany get head- 


| lines, a voice of personnel adminis- 


tration, identified with human 
values, should be able to answer. 
Personnel administration is the only 
function of management which deals 
solely with human values. We could 
answer our attackers and be clearly 
identified as fighting for the integ- 


_ rity and dignity of people as in- 


dividuals at their place of work.” 


Commentary 
I have been asked to give some re- 
action to and comment upon the 
Spates proposal, and I am in the 
same position as anybody would be 
who had to speak for the personnel 
people of Canada. I must do it as an 
individual. But don’t get me wrong. 

I don't think that’s bad. 
I have been a supporter from the 
start of the idea of a federation of 
personnel associations, but it was not 


| for the purpose of providing a united 


front from which personnel people 
could speak out against unions or 
ideologies. It was to provide a na- 
tionwide organization dedicated to 
the advancement of the personnel 
and industrial relations man. 


And I don’t think this purpose can 
best be served by trying to profes- 
sionalize him or to put him in the 
position where he speaks on person- 
nel and industrial relations matters 
for his management. 

I regard the personnel man in 
much the same light as I do the pub- 
lic relations man in a business. He is 
an adviser and counsel to his man- 
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agement, but he is not necessarily 
the spokesman for management on 
these subjects. 

Tom Spates was a most remark- 
able man when he was a vice- 
president of General Foods, and I 
can’t understand him laying the 
growth of compulsory unionism 
and the perpetuation of guaranteed 
annual increases at the door of 
personnel people. 

This is top level management at 
work and it must be the responsibil- 
ity of top management. I’ve never 
yet seen a personnel or industrial re- 
lations man who had the power to 
decide whether his company would 
capitulate to union demands or go 
on strike. It would put him in a 
ridiculous light, therefore, for him 
to defend management development 
programs or reply to a charge of dis- 
honesty on the question of compul- 
sory unionism. 

I can agree heartily with Dr. 


1164 Bay St., Toronto 





Lloyd Marcus, personnel director of 
Q-Tips Inc., who voiced opposition 
to the Spates plan in New York. 
“Let us concentrate”, he said, “on 
increasing our effectiveness and our 
contributions as personnel people. 
Let us resist any effort to establish 
a ‘party line’ of the personnel pro- 
fession on the complex and contro- 
versial public issues of our day.” 


Winnipeg's Age and 

Opportunity Bureau 
Another in the growing group of 
local agencies concerned with the 
problem of aging is the Age and Op- 
portunity Bureau set up in Winnipeg 
under the direction of Miss Rae H. 
Abernethy. It is designed to co- 
ordinate the services, studies and 
action having to do with the welfare 

of aged citizens in that city. 
If you haven’t such a project in 
your community, this is a job which 
the Personnel Association might un- 
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dertake, at least to stir up enthusi- 
asm for it. Not only would it do a 
lot of good, but would be good pub- 


lic relations for personnel. 


Leo William Simmons, professor 
of sociology at Yale says “We are 
accustomed to hear a great deal 
about the problems and little about 
the opportunities of old age, almost 
as if aging were to be regarded as 
a curse, after all our efforts to at- 
tain it.” 


Developing a 
Corporate Philosophy 
We are always glad to see a com- 
pany with the energy to think 
through and the courage to an- 
nounce a corporate philosophy. 


Our old friend, W. G. Trestrain, 
general manager of the London Free 
Press, was last month deploring the 
failure of management to study its 
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role in employer-employee relation- 
ships and came up with some ex- 
pression of its goals. 

“It is a sombre reflection on our 
social development if we cannot 
somehow discover an alternative to 
industrial warfare,” he said. “In- 
dustrial warfare is as wasteful and 
stupid as all other kinds of war.” 

But he doubted whether manage- 
ment has even evolved a philosophy 
of management’s goal. He also 
doubted that many in the manageri- 
al field have bothered to read the On- 
tario Labor Relations Act, although 
this is the legal instrument which 
formally sets out the employer-em- 
ployee relationships in the whole in- 
dustrial community of the province. 


Few Social Hours 

“Td like to bet,” he said to the 
Rotarians, “that very few in this 
room have spent a social hour or 
two in the past six months with a 
union organizer, or talked in a 
social way about union matters.” 

The growth of the union and a 
great deal of popular thinking lends 
support to a conception of manage- 
ment as having a point of view con- 
flicting with that of labor generally. 


Management Philosophy 

As an indication of the striving of 
management for a philosophy, Mr. 
Trestain quoted the words of W. J. 
Blackburn, president and managing 
director of London Free Press Print- 
ing Company Limited, in an address 
to Free Press employees four months 
ago: 

“We believe in the dignity of men 
and women and that-each man and 
woman must be treated with re- 
spect.” 

“We believe in mutual trust and 
cooperation and that any society of 
men will founder without them.” 

“We believe that most people, 


when properly treated, will do the 
right thing.” 





“We believe that people should be 
secure, but that most security in the 
final analysis comes from within the 
individual and his personal efforts.” 

“We can accomplish much — and 
have — but we cannot give ourselves 
a standard of living higher than that 
which our readers and our advertis- 
ing customers and clients are pre- 
pared to support in return for the 
services we render.” 


Who Are the Accident Prone? 

Dr. Flanders Dunbar, New York 
psychiatrist who addressed a To- 
ronto personnel conference a couple 
of years ago, has been making 
studies of accident proneness in chil- 
dren that are interesting in the light 
they throw on the same character- 
istic in adults. 

One-third of the children had no 
record of accidents. They belonged 
to families that remained intact, in 
which the father and mother got 
along harmoniously and in which the 
children were encouraged to talk out 
their problems with their parents. 

Two-thirds of the children had ac- 
cident records ranging from a min- 
imum of one major and several 
minor injuries up to the point where 
accidents became virtually chronic. 
Usually these children lived in 
broken or unhappy homes. 

Personnel and medical people in 
industry might like to take a look 
at their own experience with acci- 
dents in the light of the following 
Dunbar-defined characteristics: 


Children who had repeated 
accidents: 

Persistent, even obstinate 
Impatient, hot-headed, explosive 
Easily aroused, ranging to hysterical 
and high-strung 
Impulsive, act on spur of moment 
Stronger than average, ranging to 
exceptionally strong 
Self-confident, ranging to cold and 
insensitive of social feeling 


from “Marketing”—March 14, 1958. 


Joe Charles former account executive of 
Spitzer & Mills Ltd. and now President of 
his own firm, Part-Time Personnel Ltd., 
Toronto, doing some excellent promotion on 
“business can be fun”, and says they don’t 
want to be the biggest in the business, they 
just want to be the best. Joe will probably 
tell you “how” too if you call him at 
HUdson 1-8951. 


Fun in business — lots of it! 

Our clients are praising our employees and 
admiring our method of operation . . . our 
employees are praising our clients . .. and 
the word is rapidly spreading — 

“Part-Time people are quality people!” 
BONDED - INSURED - GUARANTEED 
PART-TIME & FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES 


Next time — 
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1-8951 
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Rarely show fatigue, even unusually 
vigorous and robust 

Energetic, vivacious, even overactive 
and meddling 

Resolute to daredevil 

Sometimes unmannerly and saucy, 
even rude, insulting, insolent 
Assertive, insistent, obstinate 
Involve others in their injuries 


Children who did not have 
accidents: 


Give up before adequate trial, or 
quit in the face of obstacles 
Tolerant, ranging to very submissive 
Apathetic, with emotions slowly 
aroused 

Deliberate, ranging to very cautious 
or calculating 

Some physical difficulties, ranging to 
weak 

Self-conscious on occasion 

Endure fatigue only satisfactorily 
Move with no more than required 
speed 
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Become timid, maybe even fearful 
Courteous, gracious, elegant 

Hold their own, but yield when nec- 
essary 


Seldom cause others to be injured. 


Coffee Breaks Take 
Two Weeks a Year 


The hot cups of coffee enjoyed by 
about 27 million American workers 
each day on their jobs cost industry 
about 2 weeks’ pay per employee in 
lost time annually — well over a bil- 
lion dollars — a New York manage- 
ment consultant estimates. 


The extent of the problem is point- 
ed up by the fact that in 1957 more 
than seven out of 10 workers had 
coffee breaks, compared with only 
about half of the workers in 1950, 
says an article in Industrial Rela- 
tions News. Eight million workers 
enjoyed coffee breaks twice a day; 
15 million had morning breaks only, 
and four million workers received 
afternoon breaks. 


A major cause of the high cost of 
coffee breaks to companies is in- 
adequate company facilities. It cited 
one company which officially used 
to allow its 120-person staff a 10- 
minute break in the morning and 
afternoon. “In practice,” IRN said, 
“these breaks would consume about 
an hour a day, since employees had 
to gather and wait for elevators to 
nearby restaurant, find stools in res- 
taurant, order, pay, drink, wait for 
return elevators, etc. The cost to 
this company of coffee breaks: about 
$240 per day in lost time.” 


The weekly reported that an in- 
creasing number of companies are 
turning to coffee vending machines 
as a solution to the coffee break 
problem. Eighty-four percent of 
firms doing any sort of in-plant feed- 
ing use vending machines today, the 
article revealed. The volume of busi- 


ness from this one source alone is 
$525 million per year. 

Citing company reports on their 
experience with vending machines, it 
states, “Employees spend less time in 
lines to get food and pay for it. They 
also can get to eating centers. more 
rapidly. Employees thus spend less 
time away from jobs, yet have more 
leisure — which is the idea behind 
the coffee break.” 

The daily time-loss from coffee 
breaks was cut 75 percent at one 
small company after installation -of 
vending machines, reports the 
article. “This saving was achieved 
despite the fact that the company 
had to guarantee a 75 percent profit 
to the vending machine operator to 
persuade him to service the small 


staff.” 


Report on Federation Activites 

Don Guthrie, chairman of the 
Founding Committee, has now re- 
ceived copies of written reports and 
expressions of opinion of the various 
associations throughout Canada re- 
garding federation. He has, there- 
fore, called a meeting of his Found- 
ing Committee for Toronto for April 
16th to coincide with the Personnel 
Association of Toronto Conference in 
Toronto, April 17 and 18. 

The chairman had the kindness to 
put the editor of the Personnel 
Journal on his committee in an ex- 
officio capacity, and it has there- 
fore been our pleasure to see a num- 
ber of the submissions from the as- 
sociations throughout the country. 
We can promise you that progress is 
being made and that something of 
considerable interest to the person- 
nel and industrial relations people 
throughout Canada will be forth- 
coming very shortly. 

The chairman is happy to an- 
nounce that the Maritime Personnel 
Association has appointed Mr. D. C. 
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Macneil to represent the maritimes 
on the committee. 


Job Vacancy Ads 
From time to time the editor re- 
ceives letters asking whether we take 
ads offering positions vacant or offer- 
ing services in our field. The answer 
is that we do, but we don’t get very 
many of them. The problem has 
been that we are, as a quarterly, not 
very timely, and positions need often 
to be filled right away. However, we 
are always happy to have this type 
of advertising and make a special 
rate for it of $15 for a quarter page 
and this can be one column or two 
in width. Our closing dates are 
Dec. 10 (Jan. issue), Mar. 10 
(April), June 10 (July) and Sept. 
10 (October). 





PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
HAVE ORGANIZATION 

The Association of Administrative 
Assistants, or Private Secretaries, 
was organized in 1951. Last month 
it gained local prominence in To- 
ronto by holding a_ conference. 
Among the speakers was Dr. Wil- 
liam Line, Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Toronto, and 
J. Arch McIntyre, Associate Direc- 
tor of Extension, University of To- 
ronto. 

The Association’s purpose is to 
promote the growth of profession- 
al interest among its members and 
to make management aware of the 
value of the fully qualified admin- 
istrative assistant. Further infor- 
mation can be secured from the Na- 
tional Registrar of the Association 
at 745 Merton Street, Toronto 7. 


CMA BRIEF AVAILABLE 

Single copies of the important 
Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion brief to the select committee 
on labour relations of the Ontario 


Legislature are available, without 
charge, to readers of the Journal. 
Write to the Manager, Ontario Di- 
vision, Canadian Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 67 Yonge Street, Toronto 
1. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
COURSE AT McGILL 


McGill University School of Com- 
merce is this year putting on a four- 
week summer school from May 26 
to June 20 on executive develop- 
ment. The program has been de- 
signed for men in the middle man- 
agement group in industry to help 
them meet higher standards and 
responsibilities of modern business 
problems of areas of corporate 
life by introducing them to the 
problems of areas of corporate 
activity other than their own spec- 
ialties. 

The course is limited to 30 people. 
The fee for the four weeks is $400, 
and fee for residence accommoda- 
tion for the month is $160. Addi- 
tional information may be secured 
from Professor Eric W. Kierans, di- 
rector of the School of Commerce, 
McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


SARNIA INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS OFFICER 
ATTENDS ILO IN GENEVA 


William Kirk, industrial relations 
officer of Dow Chemical of Canada, 
Limited, is in Geneva, Switzerland, 
as one of two employer delegates 
from the Canadian chemical indus- 
try appointed by the minister of la- 
bor to attend the fifth session of the 
chemical industries committee, In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

This is Mr. Kirk’s second trip to 
the Geneva conference. He was 
similarly appointed to represent the 
Canadian chemical industry at the 
Geneva: sessions in 1955. Sessions 
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ran from February 10 to 21 and 
were attended by representatives 
from 20 other nations of North and 
South America, Europe, Asia and 


Africa. 


TORONTO MEMBERSHIP 
NOW 450 
Membership in the Personnel As- 
sociation of Toronto now numbers 
approximately 450, according to 
secretary-manager Pete Petersen. 
“We are anxious to increase the 
membership to 500 this season”, says 
Pete, “and we are confident that 

this can be achieved”. 


QUEBEC PROHIBITS FIRING 
GARNISHEED EMPLOYEES 


Another of management’s rights 
has been removed by legislation, 
this time in Quebec. 

Effective March 1, 1958, the Code 
of Civil Procedure of the Province 
of Quebec was amended and now 
reads in part as follows: 

“No employer shall, on pain of all 
damages thereby caused to an em- 
ployee, dismiss him only because 
his salary has been seized by gar- 
nishment”. 


BRISTOL POST-GRADUATE 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


Peter Stevens and Collin Quinn, 
Montreal and Winnipeg respective- 
ly, of the Bristol Aeroplane Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, dropped 
in to see the editor last month when 
they were in Toronto interviewing 
university students. This company 
annually offers post-graduate engin- 
eering training to a selected num- 
ber of engineering graduates of 
Canadian universities and _ they 
were looking over the Toronto crop. 

Training is conducted at the 
Bristol, England, plant of the par- 
ent company with the object of 
preparing technical graduates for 


a career with the company in Can- 
ada. The company expects to be 
able to offer suitable vacancies and 
worthwhile careers to those it trains 
while not necessarily requiring its 
graduates to undertake to serve the 
company when their training is 
completed. 

The post graduate training course 
starts in September of each year. It 
looks like an excellent way of giv- 
ing graduate engineers an opportun- 
ity to complement their university 
theoretical studies with practical ex- 
perience. During training the stu- 
dent receives £700 per year, and 
Bristol pays the cost of his passage 
to England, and reasonable ex- 
penses on the journey. The com- 
pany also pays the return passage 
to Canada of those employees who 
return to work with the company 
in Canada. 


Letters to the Editor 


AN EXCHANGE ON JOURNAL 
EDITORIAL CONTENT 


February:3, 1958 


Dear Rae: 

You asked me for some comments 
and suggestions for the Journal. 

One comment I have is that there 
seems to be an inordinate amount 
of reprint material in the Journal. 
Now I realize that you have a prob- 
lem here because the only way to 
avoid this is to arrange for original 
material to be written and I know 
how difficult it is to do this. Never- 
theless, I think you must continue 
and increase your pressure through 
the various associations to have prac- 
titioners in the industrial relations 
field prepare and write original ma- 
terial for the Journal. I know there 
are many who could create worth- 
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while material and it is just a matter 
of pressing for it. 
H. J. CLawson, 
Director of Industrial Relations. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Editor’s Reply (published at the 
suggestion of the Editorial Board.) 


February 6, 1958. 


Dear Harold: 


Thank you for your comments on 
the editorial content of the Journal. 


When you refer to “reprint” ma- 
terial you mean, I take it, the pub- 
lishing of material that has been 
given as a speech somewhere, be- 
cause we have not reprinted any- 
thing that had been published be- 


fore. 


I find it extremely difficult to get 
people to sit down and write an 
article, but they do get involved in 
making speeches and have to do it 
for these occasions. That's about 
the only way I can get them to put 
their thoughts on paper. 

I remember you mentioning on 
previous occasions that we should 
try to camouflage the fact that the 
talks have been given as speeches, 
and this I do by taking out any 
references to the audience, and so 
on. But I do feel that it is import- 
ant to credit the original group they 
addressed because that group has 
some rights to the talk and often 
they co-operate in getting it for me. 

There is one article that I would 
like to have from you. It is that 
Bar Review article of 1952 on union 
security and the right to work: This 
is not available now and is, as far 
as I know, the only Canadian writing 
on this subject. Could you bring this 
up-to-date and let us run it in the 
Personnel Journal? I would like to 
have it by March Ist if possible. 


Thanks again for your counsel. 
It’s very much appreciated. 


February 12, 1958 
Dear Rae: 


Further to your letter of February 
6th, I have considered your sugges- 
tion that the old article on Union 
Security be exhumed. In view of 
the renewed interest in this ques- 
tion, there may be some merit in the 
Journal publishing something on it. 
There are several difficulties. In the 
first place, I am a little concerned 
about the idea of running a reprint 
in the Journal. However, I just 
haven't the time right now to write a 
new article. Secondly, the Bar Re- 
view article may be a little long 
for the Journal. Thirdly, having 
been written for a legal journal, it is 
couched in somewhat technical 
terms and some legalese. 


However, despite these objections, 
if you think it would be timely to 
run it, I have glanced through it 
and made some minor changes 
which might make it adaptable to 
the Journal. It now occurs to me 
that the footnotes will be a problem 
for you and maybe I am guilty of 
having too many, but I do not think 
you could run the article without the 
footnotes. 


All the changes, I believe, are self- 
explanatory. In addition, I have 
drafted a footnote to the title which 
you could revise as you saw fit. 
Whether you have to get permission 
from the Canadian Bar Review is 
something that I shall leave to you. 
In addition, I have written a new 
paragraph which should be inserted 
on page 155 where marked, and 
probably should go in as I have 
written it, namely as a parenthetical 
paragraph. 

One other defect in the article is 
that it only covers one aspect of the 
right-to-work question, and it was 
only intended to do so, namely com- 
pulsory union membership. There is 
the question, of course, involving 
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compulsory dues payments, which is 
really the issue in the right-to-work 
furore in the United States. This 
should also be tackled sometime and 
I would undertake at some future 
date to write an article on this phase 
of the right-to-work question. 

It has occured to me that in con- 
sultation with members of the various 
associations you might compile a list 
of personnel people who possess the 
thoughtfulness and articulateness to 
enable them to produce original ma- 
terial for the Journal. Maybe you 
have such a list, but in any event 
these people could be pressured 
from time to time to produce 
articles. 

Yours very truly, 
H. J. Crawson, 
Director of Industrial Relations 


GOOD ARTICLE COMING UP 


I read with interest each issue 
of “The Journal”. 
For some time now I aoe meant 


to write you with the suggestion that 
an article on how company person- 
nel publications have been used by 
different personnel and _ industrial 


relations’ departments in solving 
specific problems would be timely. 
As chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian 
Industrial Editors’ Association, I and 
my associates are more than willing 
to carry out the necessary research 
for such a piece and to provide it 
in a form that would measure up 
to the present high standard set by 
your magazine. 
Yours very truly, 
R. T. Rupp, 
Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Limited. 
Ed.: Mr. Rudd is now working on 
an article for our July issue. 


JOICE FROM THE WEST 


Have just received my copy of 
the January 1958 issue of the Journal 
and, having read Ev. Litt’s contri- 
bution, and given a perfunctory 
glance at the rest of the issue, am 
inclined to agree with Gord Har- 
rison’s evaluation of your work. 

Ken A. SMITH, 

Staff Training Dept., 

The T,. Eaton Company of 
Canada Limited, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


ASPA AND CANADA 


In a recent issue of your publica- 
tion it was reported that talks were 
going forward between Canadian 
Personnel Officers and the Ameri- 
can Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration. You may be interested in a 
further report. 


In late December Mr. Bert 
Walter, Vice-President, Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Buchanan, Michigan, and 
President of the ASPA wrote invit- 
ing Donald Guthrie and myself to 
attend a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the ASPA. 

The meeting was held at the 
Palmer House Hotel in Chicago on 
January 25. Mr. Guthrie was unable 
to make the trip due to his recent 
illness, so I travelled alone to talk 
to our US compatriots. 


The ASPA appears to be eager to 
help as we move to form a Canadian 
Personnel group. They have in the 
USA a strong, growing organization 
which could easily be of great as- 
sistance to us. ; 

LesLire W. McIlroy, 
Personnel Supervisor, 
Canadian Aero Service Ltd.. 
Ottawa, Ont. 





Union Security Clauses 
And The Right To Work 


by H. J. Clawson* 


(First of Two Instalments) 


This article, with minor variations, ap- 
peared in the February 1952 issue of the 
Canadian Bar Review and is reprinted (with 
permission) in view of the increasing interest 
in the so-called “right-to-work” question. 
Some minor and hurried changes have been 
made by the author to up-date the text and 
references, but there may be others that have 
been missed and the article should, therefore, 
be read in the light of the fact that it was 
written seven years ago. 


I 


A common “union security” clause 
is the union shop clause that, with 
minor variations, is found in many 
collective labour agreements (it is 
the type of clause nearly every union 
tries to get): 

All present employees who are 
not now members of the union 
must become members within 
thirty days after the signing of the 
agreement. All persons employed 
after this date must become mem- 
bers of the union within thirty 
days after the date of their em- 
ployment. All employees must re- 
main members of the union, in 
good standing, as defined by the 
constitution and by-laws of the 
union, as a condition of employ- 
ment for the duration of this 
agreement. 


A variant of this provision is the 
closed shop clause. It is similar in 
effect, the chief difference being that 
new employees must be members of 
the union before they are hired. This 


*Harold J. Clawson, Director of Industrial 
Relations, The Steel Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, Hamilton, Ontario, is one of the leading 
practitioners of industrial relations in Can- 
ada. Mr. Clawson, formerly a member of the 
Saskatchewan Bar, has lectured on Labour 
Relations in the Industrial Relations Section, 
University of Montreal. 


type of clause is normally sought 
only by craft unions, probably be- 
cause industrial unions are not 
equipped to provide recruiting facil- 
ities. Another variant, the mainten- 
ance of membership clause, contains 
no compulsion to join the union, 
but provides that, once having join- 
ed, the employee must remain a 
member in good standing as a con- 
dition of employment. A still fur- 
ther variant, developed in recent 
years, is the modified union shop (or 
modified maintenance of member- 
ship) clause, which compels present 
members, or any present employees 
who voluntarily become members, to 
remain members, and new em- 
ployees to become and remain mem- 
bers as a condition of employment. 


The significant feature of all these 
provisions is, of course, the phrases 
“must become” and “must remain a 
member of the union in good stand- 
ing as a condition of employment”. 
The employer, when he agrees to 
such a provision in a_ collective 
labour agreement is, in effect, agree- 
ing that, if an employee does not 
become a union member, or if he 
does not remain a union member for 
a specified time, he will lose his em- 
ployment. Most of the attacks on 
the coercive features of compulsory 
union membership provisions have 
dealt mainly with the problem of 
the employee who is forced to join 
or remain a member of a particular 
union. I thoroughly agree with all 
these serious objections, but I am 
here concerned with a different prob- 
lem, namely, involuntary loss of 
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membership, and for this purpose I 
shall admit for a moment the va- 
lidity of the arguments for “union 
security”. Whatever their merits, it 
is significant that they conveniently 
ignore or gloss over the real issue— 
the fact that loss of an employee's 
job may result, not from his refusal 
to become or remain a member, but 
from the fact that he is prevented 
from joining or is expelled. Every 
argument I have ever heard in sup- 
port of the union shop or variations 
of it, except one that will be referred 
to later, deals with the subject as if 
the sole problem were the volition ot 
the employees. The arguments all 
assume that some employees either 
do not want to join the union or, 
once having joined, want to with- 
draw. In fact, the euphemism 
“union security” seems to be based 
primarily on the assumption that the 
security of the union is somehow at 
the mercy of recalcitrant employees 
who do not want to become or re- 
main members. But the point that 
few unions make, and many students 
of labour relacions overlook, is that 
with an ordinary closed shop, union 
shop or maintenance of member- 
ship clause an employee may be de- 
prived of his job, not because he re- 
fuses to join or stay in the union, but 
because he is not allowed to join or 
because he is expelled. 


Let us look at one or two examples 
of the possible implications of this 
fact. An employer has a closed shop 
contract with a union. He needs 
additional men and finally finds 
some that suit his purposes. They 


are not union members, so he sends 
them to union headquarters to join 
the union and get a “work card”. 
Unfortunately for them they are 
negroes, and the union’s constitution 
excludes coloured persons from 
membership. The employer is power- 
less to hire them. It is no answer 
for the union to say that only a few 
unions have a colour bar. The fact 
is that some have, and the incident 
mentioned has happened and can 
happen again. Men have been re- 
fused entry to unions for other 
equally arbitrary reasons, for ex- 
ample, because the union’s quota for 
journeymen is filled, because the ap- 
plicant is on a union black list, be- 
cause he cannot pay the high initia- 
tion fee demanded, because he is 
“not a fit person for membership”, 
and because he is not the son of a 
union member and under the union’s 
constitution only sons of members 
are eligible for full membership.’ 


Proponents of the union shop will 
say: “Well, that is the closed shop. 
I am against that, and in any event 
industrial unions do not ask for the 
closed shop. All we want is the 
union shop, under which the em- 
ployer may hire whom he likes.” 
The employer then negotiates a 
union shop contract, providing that 
all employees must join the union 
within thirty days of the signing of 
the agreement or within thirty days 
after hiring. Eventually, the union 
notifies the employer that X will 
have to be discharged because he 
has not become a member of the 
union. The employer sends for X, 
who is a valuable employee of long 


1 One among the many cases that have involved union discrimination on racial grounds under 
a closed shop contract was Marinship Corp. v. James (California Supreme Court) reported in 


Vol, 15, Labour Relations Reference Manual at p. 


798 (1945), 15 L.R.R.M. 798, published by the 


Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D.C. The union involved was the International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers, etc., of America. Usually, industrial unions have no colour bar, but some 


of the craft unions and the railway brotherhoods do have. 


In 1946 a study of admission policies 


indicated that thirty-two unions, representing almost one-fifth of organized labour in the United 


States, denied full membership to negroes. 
(1951), 99 U. 
crimination. 
this point, 


See, The Right to Membership in a Labor Union 
of Pa. L. Rev. 919. Many industrial unions are actively opposed to racial dis- 
Recent legislation in the United States has also resulted in some policy changes on 
The union that restricted membership to sons of members was the Newspaper and 


Mail Deliverers’ Union of New York, and the case is reported at (1950), 27 L.R.R.M. 2003. 
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service, and ask him why he re- 
fuses to join. X says that he filed 
an application for membership and 
tendered the regular initiation fee, 
but both were returned and he was 
refused admission into the union. It 
happens that X had for some time 
been critical of the union in this 
plant and had consistently refused to 
join in the past. The union had con- 
sequently passed a by-law providing 
that all employees who had joined 
the union within three months of the 
original certification were required 
to pay all back dues, which in X’s 
case amounted to over $50, and 
which he could not afford to pay. 
Another employee, who also wanted 
to join the union in order to keep 
his job, found that he was refused 
membership unless he paid a fine 
of $50, which had been levied 
against him by the same union 
in another plant some years before 
for an infraction of the by-laws. He 
had been suspended for failure to 
pay the fine, which he also could 
not afford to pay. Under his union 
agreement this employer had no al- 
ternative but to discharge both these 
employees, and his obligation is en- 
forceable through the arbitration 
procedure.” 

But someone will say: “I admit 
that the closed shop and the union 
shop are not fair and involve too 
great a degree of compulsion, but 
the same argument does not apply 
to a maintenance of membership 
clause. Here there is no compulsion, 
and no serious consequences for em- 
ployees who either do not want to 
join the union or are not permitted 
to join. A maintenance of member- 


ship clause merely provides that 
those who are members or who be- 
come members must maintain their 
membership for the duration of the 
agreement as a condition of employ- 
ment, and surely it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect them to adhere to 
obligations voluntarily accepted.” A 
certain employee who had been a 
member of the union for years, was 
in fact a past president, became con- 
vinced that the present leaders of the 
union were not properly represent- 
ing the employees and actively spoke 
against them during a campaign for 
election of officers. At one meeting 
he attacked the incumbents in some- 
what intemperate terms. He was 
subsequently expelled from the 
union for creating disharmony at 
a membership meeting and, since 
he thus failed to maintain his mem- 
bership, he also lost his employment 
under a maintenance of membership 
clause. Another employee under a 
similar clause carried his opposition 
to the union to the extent of joining 
another union and soliciting other 
employees to do the same with a 
view to getting the new union cer- 
tified in place of the incumbent 
union. He continued to pay his dues 
to the first union, but soon found 
himself expelled and discharged for 
“dual unionism”, a serious offence 
under most union constitutions’. 

In all but one of. the instances 
cited the employees were willing to 
become or remain members of the 
union, but in each case they were re- 
fused admission or expelled against 
their will. This is an aspect of union 
security that is too seldom consider- 
ed—that a man may be deprived of 


2 The cases mentioned must remain anonymous, but other similar cases can be cited. One of 
the numerous cases on this point (which reached the National Labor Relations Board in the 
United States) involved the International Association of Machinists (1951), 28 L.R.R.M. 1562. 
See also In re Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. (1951), 28 L.R.R.M. 347. This case involved 


a discriminatory initiation fee, $ 
“‘“ex-membership fee’’. 


3 These two cases are also anonymous but, as subsequent documentation shows, 


instances have been reported. 


75 as compared with the normal $25, and also a special $5 


similar 
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his job, his livelihood, not because 
he refused to accept the obligations 
of union membership but because 
they were arbitrarily taken away 
from him. It is easy to see that, if 
compulsory union membership be- 
came more prevalent, we might even 
have a new form of ostracism — of 
men who are permanently barred 
from industrial employment, drifters 
and charges on the state, because 
they:are on a union blacklist. Now 
it is quite true that many union 
men readily agree that such possi- 
bilities are deplorable and indefens- 
ible. They disavow any desire to 
cause a man to lose his job by expul- 
sion for reasons beyond his control 
and concede that only those who de- 
liberately refuse to become or re- 
main members should lose their em- 
ployment. Others admit that the 
only compulsion they seek is pay- 
ment of dues. This more moderate 
attitude explains why many unions 
are now willing to settle for such 
forms of union security as compul- 
sory dues check-off (the Rand 
Formula). Although such devices 
are vulnerable to attack on other 
grounds, the kind of problems posed 
in this article do not arise with 
them. The fact remains, however, 
that unions continue to insist upon 
“union security” in its unadulerated 
form—membership, not merely pay- 
ment of dues, as a condition of em- 
ployment. I do not know of any 
union that has, as a matter of policy, 
abandoned its quest for the full 
union shop. 


Other union leaders are quite 
frank in contending that an em- 
ployee who is expelled from a union 
should lose his employment. They 
argue that one of the main pur- 
poses of a union shop is to enable 
the union to maintain discipline 
and, without the sanction of expul- 
sion and consequent loss of his job, 


the union has no way of enforcing 
its constitution and by-laws against 
employees. This argument is the 
only one of the many commonly 
used to justify the union shop that 
contemplates the possibility that an 
employee may be deprived of mem- 
bership. All the others proceed on 
the assumption that an employee has 
to be forced to join or continue his 
membership. Some union negotiat- 
ors have in fact stressed the dis- 
ciplinary features of the union shop 
in appealing to the employer—with 
the union shop they could keep ob- 
streperous employees “in line” and 
thus help the employer to maintain 
discipline in the plant. Such an ap- 
proach could, of course, result in 
practice in a conspiracy between an 
employer and a union to silence any 
employee or group of employees 
who seek to exercise their lawful and 
proper right of negotiating griev- 
ances or bargaining for better wages 
or working conditions. In any event, 
it is not the union’s function to main- 
tain discipline in the plant. This is 
clearly a function that can only be 
effectively performed by manage- 
ment. 


The usual reply of union spokes- 
men to the grave questions posed in 
this paper is that they are largely 
imaginary, that very few union 
members have been expelled and 
that few unions impose restrictive 
conditions on joining a union. One 
prominent labour leader recently at- 
tempted to make light of the whole 
problem by stating that his union 
had only expelled three members in 
the past thirty years. Obviously, this 
is no answer. Even if only one em- 
ployee had lost his job in this fashion 
or been prevented from obtaining 
another, the problem would still be 
a serious one. The fact remains that 
he has been deprived of his means 
of livelihood by the arbitrary and 
uncontrolled action of a third party 
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and, moreover, for an offence that 
may not even be remotely connected 
with the ordinary employer-em- 
ployee relationship. If the announ- 
ced objectives of most unions are at- 
tained and the union shop becomes 
more prevalent, it is obvious that 
the problem will be greatly accentu- 
ated. Although it is hardly likely 
that the number of expulsions would 
ever become great, the serious threat 
to individual liberties would remain. 
It would take a brave union member 
to risk loss of his employment by 
doing anything or saying anything 
that might amount to an expellable 
offence under his union constitution. 
The consequent effect upon internal 
union criticism or opposition, no 
matter how well merited, is obvious. 

It may be said that there is no 
reason why unions should not have 
the right to initiate a discharge in 
order to maintain internal discipline, 
because the employer has a similar 
right through his power to refuse to 
employ or discharge. The argument 
has no validity at all. In the first 
place, the analogy is a fallacious one. 
The employer-employee relationship, 
involving as it does a monetary con- 
sideration for services rendered, is 
obviously not, in any respect, com- 
parable to the union-member rela- 
tionship. In the second place, em- 
ployers do not ask a third party to 
apply sanctions, as does a union that 
asks an employer to discharge an 
employee merely because he has 
been expelled from the union. No 
one denies the right of a union to 
expel a member, or even to refuse 
membership. The root of the dif- 
ficulty lies in the “double jeopardy” 
—the fact that discharge from em- 
ployment is added to the expulsion. 
Finally, employers no longer have 


4 See Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 1948 (Can.), c. 54, s. 4. 
vincial labour relations statutes have similar provisions, In Qu 


instatement. 


an unqualified right to discharge em- 
ployees. One of the basic principles 
of our labour relations legislation is 
to be found in the so-called anti-dis- 
crimination or unfair labour practice 
sections, under which it is not only 
an offence to refuse to employ a 
person because of his union mem- 
bership, but also to discharge any 
employee for the same reason.* An 
employer who discharges an em- 
ployee for this reason is subject to a 
fine and, in most provinces, the em- 
ployee can also be reinstated. True, 
this restriction applies only to dis- 
charge for union activities, but there 
is an even greater and more import- 
ant control over the employer's right 
to discharge. Almost every collec- 
tive labour agreement now contains 
an arbitration clause providing for 
compulsory and binding arbitration 
of disputes arising out of the agree- 
ment.’ Every time an employer dis- 
charges an employee, he must, if the 
employee or the union lodges a 
grievance, be able to prove to the 
satisfaction of an arbitrator, an in- 
dependent third party, that he had 
sufficient and just cause for the dis- 
charge. As every employer knows, 
this has resulted in an important di- 
minution of traditional management 
prerogatives, and employers are be- 
ing repeatedly required by arbitra- 
tors to re-instate employees who 
have been discharged for what the 
employer considers good cause. I 
do not quarrel here with the arbitra- 
tion of employer-initiated discharges. 
Even though it may seem onerous 
and vexatious to employers, it has 
resulted in a substantially greater 
measure of job security for employ- 
ees, particularly against arbitrary 
and unjust discharges. 

The right to have the reasonable- 


All pro- 
ebec there is no provision for re- 


5In most provinces, the inclusion of such a provision in collective labour agreements is 


mandatory. 
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ness of discipline adjudicated by an 
impartial third party is probably one 
of the most important achievements 
of collective bargaining. But, hav- 
ing fought for and obtained this im- 
portant benefit, unions now assert 
their right to do the very thing they 
have succeeded in preventing em- 
ployers from doing. By demanding 
the union shop, unions are in effect 
demanding the right to discharge 
employees, not for a breach of the 
employer’s rules, but for breach of 
their own rules. Admittedly, unions 
have an internal trial procedure with 
the right of appeal to higher authori- 
ties, but an employer is no better off 
under such a system than he was 
when the plant manager made the 
final decision on a discharge. An 
appeal to the governing body of a 
union by a member who has been 
expelled is the same as being tried 
by legislator and prosecutor. A 
union member has no right to a trial 
before an impartial tribunal as an 
employee has before an arbitrator. 
But even if he had, he would have 
no real remedy because a union tri- 
bunal would still be governed by the 
union’s constitution and, although 
he might receive a “fair” trial, he 
would have to be expelled if he were 
found in breach of that constitution. 
The employer’s right to discharge is 
now a negotiable matter, but a 
union’s by-laws and constitution are 
unilateral documents not subject to 
any external control. The only judi- 
cial redress available to an employee 
who has been expelled and discharg- 
ed under a union shop contract is 
when he can show that he has been 
denied a fair hearing or if the “trial” 
has not been conducted according to 
the rather vague concept of “natural 
justice”. Even then, he may, pre- 
sumably, contract out of his meagre 





rights, or out of any trial at all, un- 
der the terms of his admission to the 
union. That is why I emphasize 
that, even if as has happened in 
some cases, the Courts were to grant 
relief to an expelled union member, 
the real issue would not be affected. 
Employees could still be expelled 
from unions, with a resulting loss of 
their jobs, for any trivial and arbi- 
trary reasons prescribed by union 
constitutions, provided only that the 
internal trial or hearing was fairly 
conducted. 


In the face of such palpably in- 
tolerable consequences, it is indeed 
surprising that so many union lead- 
ers and supporters still persist in 
sponsoring the union shop. It is 
even more surprising that ordinarily 
thoughtful neutral observers should 
do so. The union shop has received 
a considerable degree of support 
from such sources, including text- 
book writers and conciliators. Their 
reasoning has seemed to be as fol- 
lows: a responsible union deserves 
union security, that is, all employees 
should be required to become and 
remain ‘members; this union is re- 
sponsible; therefore, this union 
should have union security. The 
major premise here is invalid in two 
respects. It is submitted that there 
has been a failure to appreciate the 
full implications of compulsory 
membership enforced by the threat 
of loss of employment, in particular, 
the possibility of expulsion. More- 
over, as long as a union remains a 
private and unrelegated association, 
the degree of its respectability or 
responsibility would seem to be im- 
material. Even a responsible union 
may have constitutional rules or re- 
quirements that are inimical to the 
public interest.° 


6I am not unmindful of the comparisons union spokesmen sometimes make between the 
union shop system and the compulsory membership requirements of the various professional 


societies — law, medicine, engineering, for example. 


The administration of these societies may 


of course be subject to criticism, particularly when they deviate from their original objective of 
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II 

At this stage, it is appropriate to 
examine some union constitutions 
to ascertain the reasons for which 
union members may be expelled. I 
also propose to examine the discip- 
linary policies of unions and a few 
actual examples of the serious con- 
sequences inherent in the application 
of compulsory union membership. 
In making this analysis, I do not 
wish to be unfair and I realize that, 
in many cases, the motives underly- 
ing union constitutional provisions 
are perfectly proper, with no sinister 
objective involved. I realize also 
that in administering their disciplin- 
ary functions most unions have a 
creditable record. Nevertheless, with 
the great increase in the economic 
and political power of unions, their 
internal organization and administra- 
tion are wholly proper subjects for 
public scrutiny, especially when, as 
is the case with the union shop, the 
employer is asked to impose the dis- 
ciplinary sanctions. Furthermore, an 
innocent sounding, and by itself per- 


fectly defensible, disciplinary rule 

can be and has been applied for 

completely improper purposes. 
Under the constitution of the In- 


public. 


ternational Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Ind.), it is. an 
offence, subject to a fine or suspen- 
sion, if any member, for the purpose 
of influencing an election, “mali- 
ciously or falsely circulates . . . any 
statement reflecting on the 
standing or character either in pri- 
vate or public life of any member, 
or falsely construes the motives, or 
maliciously reflects upon the integ- 
rity of any member . . . of the Inter- 
national Union . . . as a majority vote 
may decide”.’ 

Article 18, section 2, of this union 
constitution provides that a mem- 
ber who is charged with “conduct 
unbecoming of the Union or of hav- 
ing committed an offence in violation 
of his obligation or against the good 
and welfare of the International 
Union” may be tried by a trial com- 
mittee of five members, any three 
of whom may recommend a fine of 
$100, or any four of whom may 
recommend suspension or expulsion. 
The sentence is subject to confirma- 
tion by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present at a local union meet- 
ing. There is an appeal to the in- 
ternational executive board of the 
union.* 


upholding the ethical and educational standards of professions which offer their services to the 
The important point of difference is that their rules, or their right to make rules, concern- 


ing qualifications for membership are covered by statute. The rights of such governing bodies are 
derived from the law. They are quasi-public bodies. Union constitutions are, of course, wholly 
private documents and may contain any provision that a convention chooses to incorporate. The 
judicial restraints on the rules of private societies, such as clubs and unions, are, especially 
under the theory of contract, decidedly nebulous and meagre. The multiplicity and rivalry of 
unions is a further complication. 


7 Article 5, section 1, of the amended constitution adopted by the 46th Convention, September 
1950. It is of interest to note that the preamble to this constitution reads as follows: 

“1. We hold that there is a class struggle in Society, and that this struggle is caused by 
economic conditions. 

“2. We affirm the economic condition of the producer to be that he is exploited of the 
wealth which he produces, being allowed to retain barely sufficient for his elementary necessities. 

“3. We hold that the class struggle will continue until the producer is recognized as the 
sole master of his product. 

“4. We assert that the working class, and it alone, can and must achieve its own emancipation. 

“5. We hold that an industrial union and the concerted political action of all wage workers 
is the only method of attaining this end. 

“6. An injury to one is an injury to all. 

“7. Therefore we, the wage workers employed in and around the mines, mills and smelters, 
tunnels, open pits, open cuts and dredges, of the Western Hemisphere, unite under the following 
constitution :” 

Under article 8, section 10, of this constitution, the international president may also ‘revoke 
the charter of, or penalize any Local Union for violation of the Constitution, or proven treachery 
to the principles of the International Union’’. 


8 Section 6 of the same article provides that: “A member on trial shall be permitted 
representation by counsel of his own choice; such counsel, however, shall be a member in good 
standing of the International Union and shall be required to abide by the trial procedure as 
established by the Trial Board and as outlined in the Constitution’. 
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This constitution further provides 
that “Anyone acting as a strike- 
breaker or scab during a strike. . . 
who professes to have seen the error 
of his ways, shall be fined a sum 
not less than one hundred dollars 
($100.00), and shall be placed on 
probation’... ”. He shall further 
“remain on probation until such time 
as the Local Union . . . shall declare 
his offence expiated in full by good 
work for the cause”. One might 
well speculate on the fate of a mem- 
ber who persisted in living up to his 
collective agreement in the case of 
an illegal strike and who refused to 
admit that he was wrong. 


The constitution of the Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft Implement Workers of Am- 
erica® does not mention any specific 
offences, but article 48 contains an 
elaborate trial and appeal procedure 
to deal with charges against a mem- 
ber of the Union who has “. . . vio- 
lated this Constitution, or engaged 
in conduct unbecoming a member of 
the Union”. It is apparently also a 
punishable offence for a worker to 
have committed “acts or conduct 
detrimental to the interest of the 
union or its members” while he was 
out of the union on withdrawal card 
(article 48, section 2). This union 
distinguishes between ordinary sus- 
pensions and those involving loss of 
a job in the case of a union shop 
contract, and also between suspen- 
sions and expulsions. Section 11 of 
article 48 provides: “In the case of 
a plant in which union membership 
is a condition of employment, sus- 
pension from membership shall not 
require removal from the job, pro- 
vided, that in cases of extreme emer- 
gency, removal from the job may 
be required by a two-thirds vote of 
the body voting suspension. How- 
ever, in the case of a plant in which 





9 Adopted at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1951. 


Union membership is a condition of 
employment, expulsion from mem- 


bership shall require removal from 
the job.” 


The constitution of the United 
Steelworkers of America’’ provides 
as follows in article 12, under the 
heading Discipline: 


Section 1. Any member may be pen- 
alized for committing any one or more 
of the following offences: (a) viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this 
Constitution, any collective bargaining 
agreement, or working rule of the 
Local Union; (b) obtaining member- 
ship through fraudulent means or by 
misrepresentation; (c) instituting, or 
urging or advocating that a member of 
any Local Union institute action in a 
court against the International Union 
or any of its officers or against a Local 
Union or any of its officers without 
first exhausting all remedies through 
the forms of appeal of the International 
Union; (d) advocating or attempting 
to bring about the withdrawal from the 
International Union of any Local Union 
or any member or group of members; 
(e) publishing or circulating among 
the membership false reports or mis- 
representations; (f) working in the in- 
terest of or accepting membership in 
any organization dual to the Interna- 
tional Union; (g) slandering or wil- 
fully wronging a member of the Inter- 
national Union; (h) using abusive lan- 
guage or disturbing the peace or har- 
mony of any meeting in or around any 
office or meeting of the International 
Union; (i) fraudulently receiving any 
money due the organization or mis- 
appropriating the monies of the orga- 
nization; (j) using the name of the 
Local Union or the International Union 
for soliciting funds, advertising, etc. of 
any kind without the consent of the 
appropriate body or officer of the In- 
ternational Union; (k) furnishing a 
complete or partial list of the mem- 
bership of the International Union or of 
any Local Union to any person or per- 
sons other than those whose official 
position entitles them to have such a 
list, and (1) deliberately interfering 
with any official of the International 
Union in the discharge of his duties. 


Section 2. Any member convicted of 


10 Adopted at Atlantic City, N.J., on May 12th, 1950. 
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any one or more of the above offences 

may be fined, suspended or expelled. 

The constitution of the United 
Mine Workers of America (Ind.)* 
is also fairly explicit on the subject 
of discipline. Article 18, section 7, 
provides: “when any member of the 
United Mine Workers of America is 
charged with fomenting, leading or 
encouraging a dual union or a dual 
movement within the organization 
... a hearing of such charges shall 
be had” and if, upon such hearing, 
“the International Executive Board 
finds such . . . persons guilty, it may 
order the expulsion of such 
member from the organization or 
suspension of his membership”. Sec- 
tion 2 of article 18 provides for pro- 
secution and punishment of any 
member who is accused of “violating 
any of the Organization’s laws or 
any transgression against the Organi- 


zation or any of its officers or mem- 
bers”. 


Section 3 of article 16 is as fol- 
lows: 


Any member guilty of slandering or 
circulating or causing to be circulated, 
false statements about any member or 
any members circulating or causing to 
be circulated any statement wrongfully 
condemning [sic] any decision ren- 
dered by any officer of the Organiza- 
tion, shall upon conviction be suspend- 
ed from membership for a period of 
six months. 12 


Lest readers get the impression 
that only the younger and more 
militant unions have such stringent 
and all embracing disciplinary rules, 
I hasten to add that, if anything, the 
constitutions of the older unions 


11 Adopted at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1948. 


12 Another article of the United Mine Workers’ constitution reads: 


formerly in the America Federation 
of Labour are more severe. In an 
excellent article entitled “Disciplin- 
ary Powers of Unions” Professor 
Clyde Summers, Associate Profes- 
sor of Law at the University of Buf- 
falo, studies the constitutions of 154 
national and international unions in 
the United States.1* This exhaustive 
analysis includes such conservative 
unions as the railway brotherhoods, 
the typographers, the printing press- 
men’s union, the American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists, the musicians’ 
union, the carpenters’ union, the 
amalgamated clothing workers, the 
letter carriers’ union, airline pilots, 
and many others. The great major- 
ity of these unions operate in Can- 


ada. 

Many of the constitutions contain 
vague and general clauses prohibit- 
ing certain conduct and providing 
penalties for a breach, usually sus- 
pension or expulsion. The following 
is a partial listing of the kinds of 
conduct that are prohibited: “dis- 


loyal”, “dishonourable”, “detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the 
Union”, “which destroys harmony”, 


>» « 


“causes dissenion”, “disruption”, “un- 
dermines the Union or its members”, 
“brings the Union into discredit or 
disrepute”, “violation of the consti- 
tution”, “violation of the oath of 
membership”, “disobedience to the 
regulations, rules, mandates and de- 
crees of the Locals or International”, 
“offences against the general good 
and welfare of the Union”. Other 
constitutions contain penalties for 
various specific offences. For in- 


“Any member accepting 


membership in the Industrial Workers of the World, the Working Class Union, the One Big 
Union, or any other dual organization, or membership in the National Chamber of Commerce, 
or the Klu-Klux Klan, or the Communist Party, or Fascist, Nazi or Bund organizations, shall 
be expelled from the United Mine Workers of America, and is permanently debarred from holding 
office in the United Mine Workers of America, and no members of any such organization shall 
be permitted to have membership in our Union unless they forfeit their membership in the dual 
organization immediately upon securing membership in the United Mine Workers of America. 
Any member of the United Mine Workers of America who accepts office in any dual organization 
shall be permanently expelled from the United Mine Workers of America, unless reinstated by 


the International Executive Board.” 


ibid. 15. 


L. Rev. 


13 (1950), 3 Industrial and Labor Relations Review (Cornell a 483, and (1951), 4 
See also an article by Professor Arthur Lenhoff (1951), 46 III. 669. 
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This constitution further provides 
that “Anyone acting as a strike- 
breaker or scab during a strike . 
who professes to have seen the error 
of his ways, shall be fined a sum 
not less than one hundred dollars 
($100.00), and shall be placed on 
probation... ”. He shall further 
“remain on probation until such time 
as the Local Union . . . shall declare 
his offence expiated in full by good 
work for the cause”. One might 
well speculate on the fate of a mem- 
ber who persisted in living up to his 
collective agreement in the case of 
an illegal strike and who refused to 
admit that he was wrong. 


The constitution of the Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft Implement Workers of Am- 
erica® does not mention any specific 
offences, but article 48 contains an 
elaborate trial and appeal procedure 
to deal with charges against a mem- 
ber of the Union who has “. . . vio- 
lated this Constitution, or engaged 
in conduct unbecoming a member of 
the Union”. It is apparently also a 
punishable offence for a worker to 
have committed “acts or conduct 
detrimental to the interest of the 
union or its members” while he was 
out of the union on withdrawal card 
(article 48, section 2). This union 
distinguishes between ordinary sus- 
pensions and those involving loss of 
a job in the case of a union shop 
contract, and also between suspen- 
sions and expulsions. Section 11 of 
article 48 provides: “In the case of 
a plant in which union membership 
is a condition of employment, sus- 
pension from membership shall not 
require removal from the job, pro- 
vided, that in cases of extreme emer- 
gency, removal from the job may 
be required by a two-thirds vote of 
the body voting suspension. How- 
ever, in the case of a plant in which 


9 Adopted at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1951. 


Union membership is a condition of 
employment, expulsion from mem- 


bership shall require removal from 
the job.” 


The constitution of the United 
Steelworkers of America’® provides 
as follows in article 12, under the 
heading Discipline: 


Section 1. Any member may be pen- 
alized for committing any one or more 
of the following offences: (a) viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this 
Constitution, any collective bargaining 
agreement, or working rule of the 
Local Union; (b) obtaining member- 
ship through fraudulent means or by 
misrepresentation; (c) instituting, or 
urging or advocating that a member of 
any Local Union institute action in a 
court against the International Union 
or any of its officers or against a Local 
Union or any of its officers without 
first exhausting all remedies through 
the forms of appeal of the International 
Union; (d) advocating or attempting 
to bring about the withdrawal from the 
International Union of any Local Union 
or any member or group of members; 
(e) publishing or circulating among 
the membership false reports or mis- 
representations; (f) working in the in- 
terest of or accepting membership in 
any organization dual to the Interna- 
tional Union; (g) slandering or wil- 
fully wronging a member of the Inter- 
national Union; (h) using abusive lan- 
guage or disturbing the peace or har- 
mony of any meeting in or around any 
office or meeting of the International 
Union; (i) fraudulently receiving any 
money due the organization or mis- 
appropriating the monies of the orga- 
nization; (j) using the name of the 
Local Union or the International Union 
for soliciting funds, advertising, etc. of 
any kind without the consent of the 
appropriate body or officer of the In- 
ternational Union; (k) furnishing a 
complete or partial list of the mem- 
bership of the International Union or of 
any Local Union to any person or per- 
sons other than those whose official 
position entitles them to have such a 
list, and (1) deliberately interfering 
with any official of the International 
Union in the discharge of his duties. 


Section 2. Any member convicted of 


10 Adopted at Atlantic City, N.J., on May 12th, 1950. 
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any one or more of the above offences 
may be fined, suspended or expelled. 
The constitution of the United 
Mine Workers of America (Ind.)™ 
is also fairly explicit on the subject 
of discipline. Article 18, section 7, 
provides: “when any member of the 
United Mine Workers of America is 
charged with fomenting, leading or 
encouraging a dual union or a dual 
movement within the organization 
. a hearing of such charges shall 
be had” and if, upon such hearing, 
“the International Executive Board 
finds such . . . persons guilty, it may 
order the expulsion of such 
member from the organization or 
suspension of his membership”. Sec- 
tion 2 of article 18 provides for pro- 
secution and punishment of any 
member who is accused of “violating 
any of the Organization’s laws or 
any transgression against the Organi- 
zation or any of its officers or mem- 


bers”. 


Section 3 of article 16 is as fol- 
lows: 


Any member guilty of slandering or 
circulating or causing to be circulated, 
false statements about any member or 
any members circulating or causing to 
be circulated any statement wrongfully 
condemning [sic] any decision ren- 
dered by any officer of the Organiza- 
tion, shall upon conviction be suspend- 
ed from membership for a period of 
six months. 12 


Lest readers get the impression 
that only the younger and more 
militant unions have such stringent 
and all embracing disciplinary rules, 
I hasten to add that, if anything, the 
constitutions of the older unions 


11 Adopted at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1948. 


12 Another article of the United Mine Workers’ constitution reads: 


formerly in the America Federation 
of Labour are more severe. In an 
excellent article entitled “Disciplin- 
ary Powers of Unions” Professor 
Clyde Summers, Associate Profes- 
sor of Law at the University of Buf- 
falo, studies the constitutions of 154 
national and international unions in 
the United States.1* This exhaustive 
analysis includes such conservative 
unions as the railway brotherhoods, 
the typographers, the printing press- 
men’s union, the American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists, the musicians’ 
union, the carpenters’ union, the 
amalgamated clothing workers, the 
letter carriers’ union, airline pilots, 
and many others. The great major- 
ity of these unions operate in Can- 
ada. 

Many of the constitutions contain 
vague and general clauses prohibit- 
ing certain conduct and providing 
penalties for a breach, usually sus- 
pension or expulsion. The following 
is a partial listing of the kinds of 
conduct that are prohibited: “dis- 
loyal’, “dishonourable”, “detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the 
Union”, “which destroys harmony”, 
“causes dissenion”, “disruption”, “un- 
dermines the Union or its members”, 
“brings the Union into discredit or 
disrepute”, “violation of the consti- 
tution”, “violation of the oath of 
membership”, “disobedience to the 
regulations, rules, mandates and de- 
crees of the Locals or International”, 
“offences against the general good 
and welfare of the Union”. Other 
constitutions contain penalties for 
various specific offences. For in- 


“Any member accepting 


membership in the Industrial Workers of the World, the Working Class Union, the One Big 
Union, or any other dual organization, or membership in the National Chamber of Commerce, 
or the Klu-Klux Klan, or the Communist Party, or Fascist, Nazi or Bund organizations, shall 
be expelled from the United Mine Workers of America, and is permanently debarred from holding 
office in the United Mine Workers of America, and no members of any such organization shall 
be permitted to have membership in our Union unless they forfeit their membership in the dual 
organization immediately upon securing membership in the United Mine Workers of America. 
Any member of the United Mine Workers of America who accepts office in any dual organization 
shall be permanently expelled from the United Mine Workers of America, unless reinstated by 


the International Executive Board.” 


13 (1950), 3 Industrial and Labor Relations Review (Cornell University) 483, and (1951), 4 
ibid. 15. See also an article by Professor Arthur Lenhoff (1951), 46 Ill. L. Rev. 669. 
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stance, some prohibit: “interference 
or opposition to the legislative pro- 
gram of the Union”, “working with 
non-members”, “use of machine- 
mixed material” (plasterers’ union), 
“strike breaking”, “use of spray guns” 
(painters’ union), “discussing union 
business in public”, “acting as ‘stool 
pigeon’ to the Captain” (marine 
cooks’ union), “leanings toward dic- 
tatorial principles”, “adultery” (rail- 
way trainmen), and so on. 


A few of these rules may be quite 
justifiable—the sort of rules that al- 
most any social or fraternal associa- 
tion might have in its by-laws. Most 
of them are, however, open to abuse. 
The rules couched in general terms 
are for the most part completely in- 
defensible. They are so loosely and 
so broadly worded that they could 
be used to oust almost any member 
on the flimsiest of grounds. They 
seem almost to be designed to per- 
mit discipline of members against 
whom no real offence can be proven. 
None of these union rules is subject 
to any impartial adjudication. They 
are administered—guilt established 
and punishment meted out — by the 
same groups that made the rules, 
surely a strange admixture of legis- 
lative, prosecutory and judicial func- 
tions. In some unions there is not 
even a semblance of a trial by a tri- 
bunal. Guilt and penalties are de- 
termined without trial by a three- 
quarters vote at a meeting of mem- 
bers. In one particularly flagrant 
instance, the convention gave the 
president sole authority to expel any 
member at his own discretion—with- 
out trial." 


Here again I must add that in the 
vast majority of unions the more 
stringent disciplinary rules are rare- 


ly applied and even more rarely 
abused. Nevertheless, they can be 
and have been used, and they can be 
and have been abused, and with the 
frequently recurring internal quar- 
rels and factionalism to which 
unions, as political institutions, are 
subject, even the most honest and 
well-intentioned union leader might 
be tempted to use his powers to 
purge a harrassing opposition. If 
the powers are not to be used, then 
they should not exist. But even if 
the incidence of expulsion is rela- 
tively low, the fact remains that Pro- 
fessor Summers’ research revealed 
that 218 cases involving union dis- 
cipline have reached the courts in 
the United States since 1890. Some 
88 of these involved multiple or mass 
discipline, and the number of mem- 
bers affected is thus much greater 
than 218. Most of these cases in- 
volved loss of employment under a 
union shop, closed shop or mainten- 
ance of membership clause, but the 
figures do not include expulsions 
that were not taken to the courts. 


The following are some of the 
offences for which union members 
have been expelled or suspended 
with consequent loss of their jobs, 
as revealed by Professor Summers’ 
study and other sources: refusing to 
pay an assessment for political pur- 
poses;'® returning to work after a 
strike had been enjoined by court 
order but before it had been official- 
ly ended by the union;'® during a 
union election campaign, accusing 
incumbents of misfeasance in of- 
ce;!’ giving financial assistance in a 
court action to a fellow member who 
had been expelled;'® accusing the 
union president of having “scabbed” 
in a strike;’® issuing a circular at a 
convention criticizing international 


14 Summers, Disciplinary Powers of Unions (1951), 4 Industrial and Labour Relations at p. 22. 
15 Industrial and Labor Relations Review at p. 495. 


16 Ibid., p. 495. 17 Ibid., p. 498. 


18 Ibid., p. 498. 19 Ibid., p. 499. 
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officers for not prosecuting a griev- 
ance;*° being a Communist;”" accus- 
ing the officers of a local of being 
Communists;”? campaigning for the 
Republicans when the local had 
voted to campaign for the Demo- 
crats;** supporting a rival union in 
a campaign preceding a labour rela- 
tions board election;** actively parti- 
cipating in a campaign to organize 
a rival union;*° writing a letter to the 
newspapers urging unions to “clean 
their own house and remove racket- 
eering leaders”;?* telling her fore- 
lady that the union was putting 
pressure on her to hold down pro- 
duction on piece-work;’ testifying 
before a legislative committee about 


20 Ibid., p. 500. 


a fine and suspension which had 
previously been levied by the 
union;”* joining another union to. 
ward the end of a contract period;”* 
failure to pay a special assessment of 
$2 a week;*® conduct unbecoming a 
union member;*! refusing to pay 
fines for non-attendance at union 
meetings;** crossing a picket line;** 
threat of personal injury to another 
member;** refusing to pay a fine im- 
posed for testifying on behalf of an 
employer at an arbitration proceed- 
ing;** failure to participate in a 
strike in violation of the contract;** 
participating in an unauthorized 
strike;*? resigning from the union 
during an escape period without 


21 This involved the president of the local and several committee members at the Consumers 
Gas Co, Ltd, at Toronto in 1950 during the “‘purge”’ in the International Chemical Workers Union. 


22 Bethlehem Fairfield Shipyard and Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 


(1944), 15 L.R.R.M. 2635. 


23 Morgan v. United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (1945), 16 


L.R.R.M. 720. 


24 This incident occurred in an Ontario paper mill several years ago, A C.I.0O. union was 


attempting to displace an A.F. of L. union and three employees who were active in the campaign 
were expelled from the incumbent union. Under the union shop provision of the existing collective 
agreement, they were discharged — obviously, an effective way to thwart the rights given by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act, under which employees can choose new bargaining agents. 


25In re Federal Electric Products Company and United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, Vol. 1, Labour Arbitration Reports (Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, 
D.C.) p. 18 (1945), 1 L.A.R, 18. 


26 Summers, Disciplinary Powers of Unions, supra, at p. 506. 
es Ibid., p. 507. 
28 Ibid., p. 508. 


29 F. H. Hill Company Inc. and United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(1947), 8 L.A.R. 62. 


can re Port Houston Iron Works Inc. and International Association of Machinists (1947), 
7 L.A.R, 679. 


31In re Marathon Electric Manufacturing Corp. and United Electrical, Radio nad Machine 
Workers of America (1947) 7, L.A.R. 610. Incidentally, these arbitrators, when the company hesi- 
tated to discharge an employee on such vague grounds, stated: ‘‘While the Arbitration Board does 
not agree with the Company that it is either the duty or the right of the Company .. . to inquire 
into the merits of the action taken by the Union, it does agree that there is both a right and 
a duty to inquire into the question of why the member is no longer in good standing, so that it 
may be assured: (a) that the constitution and by-laws have been followed; and (b) to make such 
inquiry as is necessary and advisable to protect itself against any possible violation of the National 
Labor Relations Act or other fundamental laws’’. 


32 In re Electric Boat Company and United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(1946), 5 L.A.R. 258. 


33In re Illinois Bell Telephone Company and Illinois Union of Telephone Workers (1946), 
5 L.A.R. 326. 


34In re National Malleable and Steel Castings Co. and United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (1947), 7 L.A.R. 243. 


35 In re Link-Belt Speeder Corporation and United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of 
America (1945), 2 L.A.R. 338, In this case, the employer was held not to be required to discharge 
because the expulsion on such grounds was “‘contrary to public policy and contravenes the guar- 
antee of free speech”. Obviously, a remedy based on such general grounds is not very practical 
for a man who has lost his job. 


36In re Sheffield Steel Corp. (1945), 17 L.R.R.M. 1776. A similar incident is reported to 
have occurred at Canada Packers Ltd. in Toronto in 1945, The union was the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. 


37 In re General Tire & Rubber Co. (1945), 16 L.R.R.M. 2560. 
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paying arrears of dues; ** refusing to 
give up his membership in an A.F. 
of L. craft union;** being too zealous 
in discharging his duties as a sub- 
foreman;*® refusing to follow union 
instructions not to work overtime.*! 
A number of the union members in- 
volved in these cases were subse- 
quently ordered reinstated by the 
courts on various grounds, chief 
among them being that the trial was 
biased and improper.*? 


(Since this article was originally 
written, several additional Canadian 
cases have come to light. In addi- 
tion to the Kuzych case from British 
Columbia which was in the Courts 
for six or seven years until the 
Privy Council upheld the Union in 
1951 (and is now being revived by 
Mr. Kuzych in a new action) we 
have the Tunney case from Mani- 
toba, which the Union, or rather, the 
Union officers, lost in the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Both cases in- 
volved expulsion from the respective 
Unions (Shipyard Workers General 
Federation and International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters) with conse- 
quent termination of employment 
under the provisions of a union shop 
clause. Both cases are now so well 
known through magazine articles 
and newspaper stories that further 
details are probably not required. 
There have also been some expulsion 
cases involving the Longshoremen in 
Halifax and Montreal, and a similar 
case is understood to be pending in 


Montreal involving the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union. There have been 
two cases of expulsion and discharge 
in Ontario involving the Internation- 
al Union of Operating Engineers. 
In the one case the matter was re- 
solved by the changing of the dis- 
charge to a compulsory retirement 
under the employer's pension plan, 
and in the other, the Mowatt case, 
an action is pending before the 
Courts. Mowatt, in an election cam- 
paign (he was a Social Credit can- 
didate) had charged the Union off- 
cers with being “dictatorial” and was 
expelled and discharged for his 
pains. In view of some of the Mc- 
Clellan Committee revelations about 
the Operating Engineers’ Union, this 
charge would appear to have been 
an understatement. Several employ- 
ees were also expelled by the Distil- 
lery Workers’ Union in Ontario in 
1956. The employer was forced to 
discharge them. The offence was 
that they participated in an abortive 
attempt to have another union certi- 
fied. Finally, it has been reported 
(without verification) that the 
United Steelworkers expelled a 
member of a local executive because 
he had refused to participate in an 
unlawful strike. The Union de- 
manded his discharge under a 
Union Shop clause, but it is under- 
stood that when the employer ob- 
jected, the Union capitulated dur- 
ing the arbitration hearing, and vol- 
untarily reinstated him upon pay- 
ment of back dues.) 





(The second half of this article will be published in our third quarter 
issue — Vol. 5, No. 3) 


38In re Merrill Stevens Dry-Dock & Repair Co, and Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
builders of America (1944), 1 L.A.R. 15, In this case, the company rehired one of the employees, 
who had been discharged pursuant to the maintenance of membership provision, as an assistant 
foreman—a job outside the bargaining unit. The union objected and the arbitrator ordered him 
not to be employed by the company in any capacity. 

39 This occurred in an Ontario plant in which a C.I.O. union held a union shop agreement. 
The employee was not actually expelled, but he was told that he would not be admitted to 
membership until his other ‘“dual’’ union affiliations were severed. 

40 This was a Canadian case that must remain anonymous. The employee was subsequently 
re-instated when the employer appealed to the international executive of the union, 

41 This was also a Canadian case, It is not certain that anyone was actually expelled, but 
employees were threatened with expulsion and eventually the union was successful in curbing all 
overtime work, including replacements for absentees on a continuous process operation, Under its 
constitution, the men could have been expelled and the possibility obviously had a deterrent effect. 

42 All the American expulsions and consequent discharges ante-dated the Taft-Hartley Act. 
As will be seen later, employees can no longer be discharged for such reasons in the United States. 
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Identifying Future Professional Managers 


Herbert E. Moore, Ph.D.* 


An outstanding industrial psychologist 


tells you what to look for 


Prognostication is the art of the 
necromancer, and there is a danger 
that one who indulges in that art will 
find himself classed with the sooth- 
sayers, the palmists, and the charac- 
ter analysts. 


Nevertheless, the practice goes on 
—the weatherman tells us what will 
happen tomorrow and we plan ac- 
cordingly, and occasionally find him 
to be right; the doctor tells us that 
we have two years to live if we keep 
on at our present pace, and occasion- 
ally he is right; the stock market an- 
alyst tells us his chosen stock will 
go up and once in a while it does; 
and. the psychologist tells us a fel- 
low will reach for the skies and get 
there, and occasionally he does. 


Anyone who dips into the future 
and attempts to forecast what is go- 
ing to happen is dealing in the realm 
of art and not in the realm of 
science, and while some would-be 
artists protect themselves with the 
safeguards that are at their disposal, 
they still recognize a margin of error 
that is inevitable when there are un- 
known factors that can’t readily be 
anticipated. This is all the more 
true when the future of individuals 
is the subject of your forecasts, for 


*Dr. Herbert E. Moore, one of Canada’s 
leading industrial psychologists, heads the 
Psychological Service Centre in Toronto. 


in spite of a person’s past behaviour, 
there are unforeseen developments 
in any person’s future that can upset 
the most careful calculations and dis- 
tort the most rosy promises. 


The Past Predicts the Future 


Any person who undertakes to 
predict the future does so on the 
basis of some assumptions and pre- 
suppositions; in general the common 
assumption of the scientist is that 
the way in which variables behaved 
in the past when they were brought 
into different types of relationships 
provides cues as to how they will 
behave in the future. 


The psychologist uses the same as- 
sumption and attempts to get a cross 
section of a person’s past behaviour 
to provide cues as to his likely fu- 
ture behaviour. But complicating 
factors enter the psychologist’s prob- 
lem and in consequence, he cannot 
always take the past as a sure sign 
of the future. 


The most significant of these com- 
plications are: 


A. The past may be relatively 
short, the person may not have had 
the opportunity to be exposed to 
many different types of situations 
and problems, and as a result there 
are not sufficient evidences of typical 
modes of reaction. In addition, 
most people learn through experi- 
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ence, and there may not have been 
those representative experiences that 
will give him the opportunity to 
learn. 

B. The chief intellectual ingredi- 
ent that a person brings to a prob- 
lem is his capacity to reason through 
inter-relationships and separate the 
significant from the irrelevant. That 
is a product of experience and is no- 
toriously late in developing. 

These two factors are important 
variables that can distort one’s ap- 
praisal of a person’s promise — if 
the past behaviour is used as the 
primary cue in estimating likely fu- 
ture performance. 


Other Forces 


Because of the unreliability of past 
behaviour, the psychologist attempts 
to supplement what has happened 
by trying to get an estimate of less 
definite forces. These estimates have 
taken on two forms: 


1. One group has concentrated on 
studying imaginings, dreams, visions 
and semi-conscious longings. To get 
some estimate of these, he has used 
such tools as drawings to be com- 
pleted, pictures and inkblots to be 
interpreted, incomplete sentences 
and unfinished tales, so that the sub- 
ject can give expression to his long- 
ings and visions and dreams. The 
assumption is that these will some 
day be converted into realities and 
become significant driving forces in 
his life. 

2. The second group has concern- 
ed itself with values, goals and 
hopes. To get an estimate of their 
significance, the psychologist has 
tried to find out the areas of import- 
ance in the person’s life, the things 
for which he will pay a price, the 
untouchables that hit the centre of 
his feelings and that represent the 
apex of his struggles. 

To many of us, this area represents 
the most important field for investi- 


gation. While the past can well be 
surveyed to find out the price a fel- 
low is prepared to pay to achieve his 
goals, the forces that drive him are 
in the nature of pulls rather than 
pushes; he is living in the realm 
of hopes and future accomplish- 
ments rather than in the world of 
past achievements. 


However, to translate these hopes 
and goals into realities in a com- 
petitive world, there are some basic 
factors that provide cues as to his 
likelihood of realizing these goals; 
these are in the three areas—inter- 
ests, abilities and personality quali- 
ties. 

An appraisal of a person’s inter- 
ests indicates the areas of activities 
with which he is gradually identify- 
ing himself, the aspects of the world 
that are becoming significant for him 
and that arouse his efforts and en- 
thusiasms. Surprisingly so, people 
who have the same daily activities 
become like each other, insofar as 
interests are concerned. 


An estimate of a person’s level of 
mentality provides clues as to the 
level of complexity at which he can 
comfortably function, the varieties of 
issues that he can simultaneously 
keep before him, and the compre- 
hensiveness with which he will pene- 
trate and appreciate relative signifi- 
cances. Its primary value lies in the 
speed and thoroughness with which 
a person will get at the heart of a 
problem and separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 


Personality Not Isolable 


An estimate of his personality 
qualities must be in ternis of the de- 
mands of the area in which he is to 
function. Personality is not an isol- 
able entity to be broken into pieces 
and given separate statistical values; 
rather, it is a relationship between 
an individual with cherished hopes 
and values, and a situation that pro- 
vides possibilities for realizing or 
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thwarting these goals. Estimates of 
personality, then, will vary according 
to situational demands and poten- 


tials. 


We are giving you these theoreti- 
cal considerations before coming to 
grips with the problem of identify- 
ing future industrial leaders, for no 
techniques that may be used to spot 
potentials can be reliable or consist- 
ent unless they are based on a theory 
and a philosophy, and the degree to 
which that theory is sound and com- 
prehensive will determine the form 
that the appraisal measures take, and 
the validity of their diagnoses. 


To estimate a person’s promise 
and potential for a situation, the 
psychologist must know what the 
situational demands are. These can 
be gained in a number of ways but 
the most common and reliable are 
gained by studying people who have 
successfully filled their positions, and 
who have interpreted for us the fac- 
tors that were responsible for their 
success. Fortunately, a few studies 
have been made—notably by Daniel 
Starch, W. E. Henry, M. L. Mace 
and Donald Laird. 


Obstacles to Check List 


No one has made a more critical 
appraisal of this field than M. L. 
Mace.! He points out (pp. 21-3) 
that there are two obstacles that pre- 
clude the formulation of a definite 
check list of the characteristics of an 
executive: 


a. The absence of any generally 
accepted criteria as to what is a good 
executive. Irving Knickerbocker* 
suggests that a leader is not a per- 
son endowed with a list of charac- 
teristics that make him what he is; 
rather, it is a working relationship 
among members of a group in which 
the leader acquires status through 
active participation in and demon- 
stration of his capacity for carrying 


cooperative tasks through to com- 
pletion. 


This same point of view is given in 
an article on the Skills of Creative 
Leadership, by L. B. Sappington, 
vice-president, and C. G. Browne’ of 
the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, 
in which they say: “Leadership is an 
aspect of relationships between 
people; it is something a person 
does, it is a series of behaviours in 
certain situations, under certain con- 
ditions, and with certain groups; it 
is the process of influencing the ac- 


tivities of an organized group in its 


task of goal setting and goal achiev- 
ing. Creative leadership is the in- 
troducing of new ideas and getting 
other people to adopt them to 
achieve a goal”. 


This means that one must rely on 
subjective measures that are not con- 
crete and that are not easily reduced 
to mathematical terms. This does 
not mean that there is no value in 
compiling a list of essential qualities 
but it does mean that the qualities 
vary in nature and degree in differ- 
ent executive relationships. 


b. A second obstacle is the dif_fi- 
culty of defining an executive or pro- 
fessional manager’s position. Cer- 
tainly, it differs in different com- 
panies for different types of execu- 
tive positions, for positions by the 
same title vary from company to 
company; the general manager of a 
department store has not many re- 
sponsibilities in common with the 
general manager of a manufactur- 
ing company, and in consequence, 
the qualities and assets that are of 
most value in one situation are of 
secondary significance in another. 

In spite of these variations, there 





1The Growth and Development of Execu- 
tives, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard, 1950, 

2The Journal of Social Issues, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, 1948, P. 30. 

3 The Journal of Retailing, Vol. 33, No. 1, 
1957, pp. 27-38. 
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are some qualities and attributes that 
the various studies have consistently 
shown to be characteristic of the 
most effective managers: 


A. He must show a high level of in- 
tellectual acuity and accomplish- 
ment. 


C. B. Randall, ex-Chairman of the 
Board of the Inland Steel Company, 
was asked what qualities he looked 
for in young men who moved up in 
his company, and reported‘ “I want- 
ed men of intellectual superiority 
and documentation of proven intel- 
lectual excellence. A man who 
wastes time in college and shows 
only mediocre performance when of- 
fered great intellectual opportunity 
is not likely to embrace his oppor- 
tunities and demonstrate superiority 
the minute he enters the business 
world. Occasionally that happens, 
particularly when delayed maturity 
is responsible for earlier poor per- 
formance, but lacking proof of that 
superiority the employer is unwise 
to take the gamble. I wanted proof 
that he could master well some par- 
ticular subject. I never cared what 
that subject was. Industry does not 
employ a young man for what he 
knows but for his proven capacity 
to learn. Consequently, a history 
major started on terms of equality 
with an electrical engineer in my 
scale of values. The clear mind, 
the open mind, the inquiring mind— 
these are the qualities that industry 
seeks.” 


J. W. Reigel’ reports the same. 
Discussing the qualities looked for 
by management in young college 
graduates, he says the most basic is 
the ability to learn, to acquire infor- 
mation and skills in the particular 
vocational field for which he is being 
considered. 


Related to the same idea are two 
other aspects of intelligence: 


a. Intellectual initiative which 


best expresses itself in a willingness, 
even an eagerness, to explore areas 
for which there is not an adequate 
background. The men who move up 
are not handicapped because they 
know only the background of one 
field, say electricity; they use their 
basic training as starting points to 
explore new fields. The man at 40 
who has gone places has moved 
into a much broader area than the 
field for which he had academic 
preparation, and if he has not made 
horizontal expansion, he will miss 
out on his vertical climb. 


b. He masters the capacity for ac- 
curate self-expression. In the articles 
quoted above, C. B. Randall says: 
“It cannot be repeated too often that 
the capacity to speak and write the 
English language clearly is indis- 
pensable today for advancement in 
business. Each individual in the in- 
dustrial hierarchy must be able to 
communicate ideas if management 
is to function; he must be able to 
pass on the instructions he receives 
from his superiors; and he must 
share the responsibility of interpret- 
ing to the public the purposes and 
achievements of the organization he 
serves.” 


C. I. Barnard® lists this same at- 
tribute as among the essentials for 
executive progress and contends that 
unless a person can express himself 
convincingly he is not likely to gain 
a following. 


-B. In addition to intellectual superi- 


ority, there are other factors in 

the realm of personality that 

characterize the growing execu- 

tive: ; 

1. He has a highly developed com- 
petitive sense and is somewhat ruth- 





4In Harvard Today, Spring 1957, pp. 21-24, 
and in The Colby Alumnus, Summer 1957, 
pp 8-10. 

5 Executive Development, University of Mich- 
igan Press, 1952, p. 152. 

6 Education for Executives, The Journal of 
Business, 18, 1945, pp. 175-182. 
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lessly ambitious. In their study of 
the qualities of executives, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Committee on 
Human Development listed that as a 
common characteristic — the coming 
leader feels he must do more things 
and do them better and faster than 
anybody else; he is constantly on 
the move from one achievement to 
another; he can’t stand still, he must 
have regular proof of his progress — 
a better job, a more impressive title, 
a steadily increasing income; he 
must have a finer home in a better 
part of town, he must own a better 
car and be constantly adding on 
more interesting acquaintances. Pel- 
ligrew and Coates emphasize the 
same thing in their distinction be- 
tween a possible. executive and a 
possible supervisor.’ To the former, 
success is identified with pride in 
personal achievement and is the re- 
sult of a progressive level of aspira- 
tion and a restlessness for achieving 
higher goals as he moves up the oc- 
cupational hierarchy; the latter, on 
the other hand, is concerned with 
occupational security and with estab- 
lishing a place of acceptance and re- 
spect for himself in a community. 
Backing up this ambition is a surplus 
of physical energy and drive that ex- 
presses itself in the form of restless- 
ness unless he is working on some 
project and towards some goal. 


2. He demonstrates the organiz- 
ing tendency in early life. His early 
hero is the local leader who organ- 
izes effectively; in his school days 
he was captain of one or two teams, 
or he led discussion groups; some- 
times he organized protest com- 
mittees, and frequently he was the 
force behind organized harmless 
(and sometimes not too harmless ) 
mischief. To get others to do his 
bidding he sometimes fumbled and 
frequently tried to boss, but he 
learned from failure. He was fre- 
quently known during his school 
days as one who stood out either 


because of his intellectual achieve- 
ments or because of his being the 
force behind group activities. 


Urwick's List 


While I was working on this 
paper, an article came to my desk 
written by L. F. Urwick and pub- 
lished in the British American Re- 
view. In it he listed the essential 
qualities for leadership in industry. 
They are these: 

1. Courage—the higher you are 
the more must your courage be 
moral courage. 


2. Willpower— to overcome the 
opposition you meet when you want 
to do something. 

3. Flexibility of Mind — without 
this quality, willpower may become 
a danger. 

4. Knowledge—especially such as 
will appreciate the difficulties your 
ania will meet, the time it 
will take them to do things, and the 
sort of help they will want. 

5. Integrity—the thing that makes 
people trust you. 

L. B. Pearson lists 1 and 5 as the 
musts for public men. 

Still quoting Urwick—“This list is 
a little masterpiece; and I would like 
everyone to ask himself honestly 
how many of these qualities is a man 
born with? My answer is — not one. 
How to develop them — some can be 
gained by copying the leader; to 
the extent that he shows courage, 
willpower, and above all, integrity, 
will his followers practise the same. 
Some of these can be taught, es- 
pecially knowledge and flexibility of 
mind — provided men are supplied 
with good teachers — but the moral 
qualities cannot be taught formally 
— they can only be strengthened by 
experience of the right kind, in the 
right order, under the right people.” 





7 Administration Science Quarterly, 


Vol. 1, 
No. 4, 1957, pp. 506-517. 
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The above essentials are the 
kernels out of which your future 
executives are made; in so far as 
controlled studies of present effective 
executives have disclosed, they rep- 
resent the musts for progress. They 
are not the only qualities for every 
human being must share in those 
qualities that are needed for healthy 
living; but they indicate the extras 
that place him as a marked man and 
separate him from the mob. 


How To Locate Them Early 


How to locate such men in their 
early days is our task. At the present 
time, more so than at any period in 
our history, companies are demand- 
ing college trained men and it is 
from that group that an increasing 
percentage of future executives are 
chosen. The Goodyear Tire Com- 
pany reports that as of today, 24 of 
the 30 men who are running their 
plants — 16 in the United States and 
eight in foreign countries — started 
in the Akron Flying Squadron. That 
would seem to indicate the need for 
extreme caution in admitting grad- 
uates to that group, and would put 
the onus for selection on the men 
who annually visit the college and 
size up their potentials. We wish we 
had an accurate way of helping you 
make the right choices. We know 
all too well the cost of mistaken 
judgments, for you should remem- 
ber that you are dealing with in- 
experienced, immature _ seedlings 
who often have distorted ideas of 
their own potentials, and know little 
or nothing about the business world. 
However, there are a few key ques- 
tions that you might well get an- 
swered: 


a. Have they excelled in anything 
while in college — sports, grades, 
clubs or anywhere else? 

b. Have they acquired better than 


average student knowledge about 
any particular field? 


c. Are the questions they ask the 
interviewer limited to pay and speed 
of promotion, or do they inquire into 
the training program which you tell 
them your company has — and do 
they sometimes embarrass you by 
their questions about the contents 
and effectiveness of that training 
program? 

d. Have they chosen an industry 
or are they debating offers? The 
men who move up don’t necessarily 
follow the advice of some misguided 
college professors who tell them to 
get three to four years’ experience 
in three to five different industries 
in three to five different companies, 
and then be ready to understudy the 
manager. The successful fellows 
choose their own industry and, to a 
large degree, choose the company in 
their industry because of the oppor- 
tunity it gives them to learn, and 
their acceptance of the announced 
price for progress, and the experi- 
ence in that company of other grad- 
uates who have gone before them. 


Above Average in Three Qualities 


But it is not enough to limit your 
prognosis to proposed members of 
your flying squadron; the possibili- 
ties must lie open to your present 
employees who have the stuff out 
of which future executives are made. 
To spot these, we know of no more 
reliable guide than that suggested 
by the steel industry and recom- 
mended in Vol. 2, 1957, of their 
new management series. After mak- 
ing a study of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of their middle management 
men, they concluded that they 
towered above the average in three 
qualities; ability, intellectual integ- 
rity, and industry, and each one 
demonstrated these qualities in the 
following ways: 

A. Ability. He had intellectual 
resources beyond those needed by 
his job; his reports were concise, 
accurate, and well organized; he 
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anticipated needs and _ foresaw 
changing conditions and prepared to 
meet them; he understood and in- 
terpreted, in terms of his own com- 
pany, accounting processes and 
financial needs; he developed sub- 
ordinates and picked the brains of 
specialists. 

B. Intellectual Integrity. He did 
independent thinking and maintain- 
ed high standards of accomplish- 
ment; he tolerated but did not neces- 
sarily embrace opinions, religions, 
customs and races different from 
his own; he had a good credit re- 
cord. 

C. Industry: He maintained con- 
tacts with other channels than his 
own company and knew what was 
happening in the field; he had the 
latest journals in his field in his own 
library; he worked in terms of un- 
solved problems or in terms of un- 
finished tasks rather than in terms of 
time; and he did not know there was 
such a thing as a 40-hour week. 


Performance Reports 

Spotting the men who stand out 
from the crowd on these issues is 
not as difficult when they are in 
your employ as while they are in 
college. There are two ways com- 
monly used: 

A. Periodic performance reports. 
In that connection, I'd like to sug- 
gest that the great body of such per- 
formance reviews are a perfect waste 
of time; they are useless and worse 
than useless (for they can create sus- 
picions) unless they provide the 
answers to two or three queries: 

1. Is the fellow identifying him- 
self with the company and its prob- 
lems? 

2. Is he gradually getting the re- 
spect of his fellow workers? 

3. Is he offering carefully thought- 
through constructive suggestions 
that have merit? 

4. Is he falling down in any of 
the expectancies of management? 


The routine rating scale used all 
too frequently has little or no value 
to provide such answers. The ap- 
proach to the problem must be clin- 
ical rather than mechanical. The 
supervisor must be provided with 
guides that tell him what to look 
for. 


In one company in which I have 
been working this year, we spent, 
in cooperation with the training di- 
rector and the assistant works man- 
ager, a total of at least two full 
weeks developing the form that was 
finally found satisfactory to and ac- 
ceptable to the engineers to whom 
these fellows reported. 


After the form was completed, 
and the young engineer completed 
a comparable one himself, the two 
of them got together and reviewed 
their judgments. 


Here are some excerpts from some 
comments sent by the supervisor to 
the training director. (These com- 
ments came in during September). 


1. W.H. is quite eager and very 
thorough; he gets along well with 
others but is superficially smooth 
and not very aggressive. We wonder 
about his initiative and leadership. 

2. GJ. is quiet, capable and 
somewhat introverted; he did a 
tough expediting assignment well, 
but we wonder how well he will 
assimilate technical knowledge, and 
would like a report on his mechan- 
ical ability and his leadership. 


3. E.H. is a conscientious lad but 
absolutely green. His performance 
has been average. But is he really 
interested in this work? 


4. R.H. is slow, shows consider- 
able interest in his work and has 
some sound ideas, but he seems to 
lack self-confidence. We wonder if 
he has much initiative. 

These queries regarding other es- 
sential qualities that in the course of 
four months could not be observed 
indicate the nature of the problem 
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that supervisors cannot answer, and 
yet that must be known, and it is on 
that score that psychologists should 
be able to give guidance and in- 
dicate to management wherein spe- 
cial attention is justified. If tests 
have any value, they should provide 
the answer to this problem. 


Tests 

B. Tests. For some time, many 
companies sent their representatives 
to colleges and tested the interested 
applicants. Students’ opposition and 
the mishandling of tests have largely 
eliminated that practice; instead, the 
testing is conducted within three or 
four months after the student has 
joined the firm, and the tests are 
used to help get the answers to those 
problems that supervisors have 


thrown at the personnel department. 
There is not time and this is not the 
place to go into details regarding the 
nature of these tests, but a few 
generalizations may be offered: 

a. They must provide the answer 
to the question raised by C. B. Ran- 


dall — How well can he learn new 
things? But that does not mean how 
well can he learn poetry or history; 
it means how well can he learn the 
meanings of the problems he meets 
daily. The ease and thoroughness 
with which he will learn these tasks 
depends to a considerable extent on 
the way in which he is beginning to 
identify himself with the industry 
and company. 

b. What thoroughness and prep- 
aration precede his judgments and 
recommendations? 


How sensitive is he to the effect 
they will have on others, and how 
well is he aware of the effects of his 
recommendations on other areas 
than the one directly affected? 
Many companies route fellows 
through different departments and 
require reports and indicate that 
suggestions are welcome. How sig- 
nificant are such reports? 


c. Are there signs of overcon- 
fidence, impatience with progress, 
ambition that ends with understand- 
ing but that is not translated into 
knowledge or of superiority that ex- 
presses itself in his causing others to 
lose face? On the other hand, are 
there undue signs of cringing de- 
pendency or undue self-abasement, 
or self-concern that prevents his 
identifying himself with anything 
beyond himself? 

The tests will not provide an ab- 
solute answer to these queries but 
they will provide cues as nothing 
else can that will make the interview 
and review meaningful to the young 
beginner and provide him with con- 
structive suggestions for improving 
himself, and in the long run, that 
is the only kind of growth that has 
significance. 


Do you want to find future pro- 
fessional managers? Look for men 
with a high level of achievement in 
some one field, with a high degree of 
intellectual integrity, with a high 
level of moral courage and with in- 
dustriousness that sacrifices every- 
thing, even home life, to achieve 
goals. 





The Certification Programme 
For Engineering Technicians 
And Technologists 


By Blake H. Goodings, P.Eng.* 


In this age of nuclear power and 
nuclear weapons we are constantly 
hearing of the threat to our national 
survival in the event of a nuclear 
war. I would like to suggest to you 
that we Canadians are faced with 
another threat to national survival 
and that threat does not lie within 
the field of Sputniks or ICBM’s. 

We live by trade. If we are to 
continue to live high on the hog 
we must not only maintain the 
volume of our exports but increase 
the volume. In Russia salaries and 
wages are stabilized by decree. In 
Germany they do not work a five- 
day week. In Great Britain the talk 
is of agreement between the govern- 
ment and unions to stabilize salaries 
and wages. In Canada does not the 
answer lie in increased productivity 
and new, purely Canadian products? 

But to achieve increased produc- 
tivity and the purely Canadian pro- 
ducts there must be more research, 
more time, for professional engineers 
and scientists to think and to create. 

In 1956 our association suggested 
that perhaps too much was being 
made of the shortage of engineers. 
In 1957 we suggested that there was 
not a critical nor crippling shortage. 
I suggest now that there has never 
been a crippling shortage of profes- 
sional engineers in this country . . 


*Mr. Goodings is Field Representative for 
the Association of Professional Engineers of 
the Province of Ontario. 


but we have been guilty of misem- 
ployment of the engineering brains 
that have been available to us. That 
is neither a new or profound state- 
ment . . . but I wonder if we fully 
realize what it means. 

The Russians have made tremend- 
ous strides forward in the scientific 
field and there has been what to my 
mind is a great amount of hysterical 
thinking and pronouncements as a 
result. We must produce more en- 
gineers and scientists! Russia is 
graduating so many thousands! I 
wonder if we will meet the challenge 
by driving more bodies into our uni- 
versities and because we have an in- 
creasing number available, continue 
to misuse their brains. 


I suggest that the need is to pro- 
vide an atmosphere in which our en- 
gineers can grow professionally . . . 
to provide them with the technicians 
and the clerical assistance that will 
enable the engineer to have time to 
think and to create. 


I certainly do not want to give you 
the impression that we should cease 
to encourage our young men and 
women to accept engineering as a 
career. Our young people should be 
encouraged but instead of talking 
numbers, instead of filling our uni- 
versities to the bursting point, let us 
talk of quality. Let us improve our 
product at the university level and 
let industry use the product to its 
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full potential in the interest of our 
national security. 


Shortage of Technicians 

It is one thing to speak of using 
engineers at their full potential and 
another to put it into practice when 
we realize that this means the more 
extensive use of properly trained 
technicians. I believe that a factor 
which has contributed to the misem- 
ployment of engineers has been the 
lack of trained technicians and this 
shortage will retard the redeploy- 
ment of our engineers. 


There has been a need for recog- 
nizing and encouraging technicians 
for a long time and last year the As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers 
of the Province of Ontario took the 
first steps towards satisfying this 
need. The association has embarked 


on a programme of certifying en-: 


gineering technicians and engineer- 
ing technologists, providing suitably 
trained men with certificates of 
qualification and setting forth a 
series of steps, both in academic 
training and _ experience, which 
shows the way for them to improve 
themselves. 


I can see this programme making 
a substantial contribution to industry 
and to the Canadian public and I 
cannot help but feel a great deal of 
personal enthusiasm for it. We are 
aware, however, that we are in a 
field that has never been tackled be- 
fore and that we must learn as we 
go. 

The Association of Professional 
Engineers of the Province of Ontario 
is the registration body for profes- 
sion engineers in this Province. 


Among other things we are 
charged under the Professional En- 
gineers Act with fa) The admission 
and registration of members and the 
recording of licenses; (b) The gov- 
ernment and discipline of the mem- 
bers; (c) Instituting and providing 


means for increasing the knowledge 
and skill of professional engineers; 


(d) Advancing the status and well 
being of professional engineers, and 


(e) Maintaining a high standard of 
professional ethics. 


The association is governed by a 
council of 14 elected members plus 
five members appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor - in - Council. 
Members of our council include pro- 
fessional engineers in every phase of 
our business and academic world, in- 
cluding men from high management 
positions, employee engineers, con- 
sulting engineers and university pro- 
fessors. 


Certification Programme 

The council makes association 
policy which is implemented by a 
small staff of which I am a member. 
It was this council that decided upon 
the certification programme and I 
can assure you that when our coun- 
cil adopts a policy it has been given 
a very critical examination by every 
member of the council. 


Just about a year ago council was 
concerned about the editorial com- 
ment surounding the so-called short- 
ages of professional engineers. There 
was considerable room for doubt 
that the shortages were as real as 
they appeared to be because large 
numbers of professional engineers 
were and still are employed in 
routine technical duties which could 
be more adequately and efficiently 
performed by technicians. 

At the same time a check of our 
files revealed that we had some 1,500 
active examination candidates, all of 
whom were striving for professional 
status by attempting our examina- 
tion programme. Records indicated 
that at most five to six percent of 
these candidates would qualify and 
the remainder would fall by the 
wayside. 


The question then arose: were 
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these examination candidates really 
striving for professional status or 
were they really seeking for some 
form of recognition of their quali- 
fications and some way of bettering 
themselves? The fact that we 
adopted the certification programme 
indicates that we believed they 
wanted recognition. 


When industry employs engineers 
in jobs that could be filled by less 
qualified men it is probably because 
the less qualified men are not so 
readily available. Thus, the so called 
shortage of engineers might really be 
a shortage of technicians. As indus- 
try approaches the age of automa- 
tion the need for technicians will in- 
crease and some incentive must be 
provided if we are to train sufficient 
technicians to suit our needs. Thus, 
if our programme could provide a 
measure of incentive it would prove 
to be of great service to mankind 
and to industry. 


These three points became the 
basis for the certification pro- 
gramme. 


From the outset we did not push 
the programme. It received a certain 
amount of publicity in newspapers 
and trade journals and as a result ap- 
plications and enquiries began to 
come in. The first six certificates 
were presented on June 6th, 1957, by 
the Honourable Leslie J. Frost, Q.C., 
Prime Minister of Ontario. 


In our initial programme we pro- 
posed to certify applicants in five 
grades of Engineering Technician 
with the lowest grade requiring an 
academic standard of grade XII and 
one year’s experience in an engineer- 
ing job. The five grades were de- 
signed to provide a series of aca- 
demic steps whereby an individual 
could progressively receive recog- 
nition as he improved his academic 
and technical training. The final 
grade was established at the level of 
intermediate examinations of the as- 


sociation leaving one more step open 
for those who wished to write the 
final examinations and qualify as 
professional engineers. 


It was not long before we began 
to find problems which helped us to 
gradually develop a method of op- 
eration. We formed a panel of ex- 
aminers whose duty it was to ex- 
amine academic qualifications only 
and assign a tentative classification. 
The applications were then passed to 
a certification board who weighed 
experience and assigned a final grad- 
ing. 

“Engineering Technologist" 

In a few months it became evident 
that a greater degree of recognition 
should be accorded to those who 
qualified in the senior grades. At the 
same time we had found that some 
of the experience criteria, which had 
been selected arbitrarily, should be 
amended. Thus, in October we in- 
troduced the term “Engineering 
Technologist”. 

At the present time, certificates are 
issued in three grades of Engineer- 
ing Technician and two grades of 
Engineering Technologist. The level 
of Engineering Technologist Grade 
1 has been selected as completion of 
a three-year course at an Ontario 
institution of technology plus one 
year of experience after graduation. 
The other grades are relative to that, 
beginning at Grade XII and two 
years’ experience and going to the 
completion of the association’s inter- 
mediate examinations. 


Setting these arbitrary levels of 
qualification has been a very in- 
structive task and it has had a very 
beneficial secondary effect because it 
has made it necessary for us to do 
some thinking about our educational 
system and it has led us to work 
very closely with Dr. W. J. Dunlop, 
the minister of education, and his de- 
partment. We have become familiar 
with some of the problems with 
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which the department is faced and 
perhaps we have been able to lend 
a hand of assistance. Certainly that 
department has been of great assist- 
ance to us. 


As a result of our work with the 
department it is now possible for a 
graduate of the advanced technical 
evening classes to attempt the as- 
sociation’s examinations. | think our 
programme will help to stimulate in- 
terest in an extension of the ad- 
vanced technical evening class lead- 
ing to a second certificate. I expect 
that there is going to be a heavy de- 
mand upon the department for an 
evening course which will qualify an 
individual as an Engineering Tech- 
nician Grade 3 and there will be 
additional demands upon the insti- 
tutes of technology for even more 
advanced training. 


* One of the problems with which 
we are faced is the one created by 
men who lack the formal academic 
training required for the senior 
grades but who have reached rela- 
tively responsible positions in indus- 
try. Our policy is that experience 
will be accepted in lieu of academic 
training up to Engineering Tech- 
nician Grade 3 but beyond that an 
applicant must be prepared to prove 
that he has had the formal training 
required or to write examinations. 
Thus an academic barrier has been 
raised between the Engineering 
Technician and the Engineering 
Technologist. 


There may be a certain amount of 
resentment from older men who 
have spent many years in industry 
and who have achieved responsible 
positions in spite of a lack of formal 
training. It is my hope that they 
will recognize the fact that they may 
be in their particular positions more 
because of intangible qualifications 
of leadership, personality, etc., and 
that restricting them to possible cer- 
tification as an Engineering Tech- 


nician Grade 3 is no reflection upon 
their ability to do their jobs. 

I believe you will find that the 
certification programme follows 
closely on the original aims of coun- 
cil; it provides recognition of the 
qualifications of individuals who as- 
sist professional engineers in carry- 
ing out their professional duties; it 
provides incentive and encourage- 
ment to men already in industry to 
improve their formal academic train- 
ing; it places a floor on the engineer- 
ing profession and a good high ceil- 
ing for technicians and technologists; 
and finally it provides industry with 
a yardstick with which they can 
measure the training of their em- 
ployees. 


PAT’s SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE 


The indefatigable directorship of 
the Personnel Association of Toronto 
continues to outstrip its own record 
in providing interesting conferences. 

The sixteenth annual Personnel 
Management Conference to be held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
April 17 and 18, 1958, has collected 
a roster of outstanding speakers dis- 
cussing some very timely personnel 
topics. Any one of the half dozen 
feature speakers is enough to attract 
a good audience. Here is a partial 
list of the “stars”. 

Lt. Col. Iyndall F. Urwick is one 
of the world’s foremost thinkers and 
writers on organization and man- 
agement. Col. Urwick ‘has been a 
leading figure in British and Inter- 
national management circles for the 
past 25 years, and is well known as 
a mangement consultant in Canada 
and the United States. He has lec- 
tured at several universities on this 
continent including Toronto, Mc- 
Gill, Harvard and MIT. He is chair- 
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man of Urwick, Orr & Partners Lim- 
ited, a well-known firm of manage- 
ment consultants in the United King- 
dom, and a joint chairman of Ur- 
wick, Currie Limited in Canada. 


Peter F. Drucker is a well-known 
writer and management consultant 
on business policy and management 
organization. For the past 15 years 
he has been a consultant to a num- 
ber of the largest corporations in the 
United States, to some agencies of 
the US government, and to several 
companies abroad, especially in 
Great Britain. Since 1950, he has 
been Professor of Management in 
the Graduate Business School of 
New York University. 


Melvin H. Baker is an outstanding 
US industrialist, having led National 
Gypsum from a one-product, single- 
plant company to a large organiza- 
tion manufacturing over 200 pro- 
ducts in 40 plants located in the 
United States and Canada. Mr. 
Baker is a vice-president of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Management. 


Dr. Robert K. Burns is a professor 
of business and social science and 
executive officer of the Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Chi- 
cago. A dynamic speaker at previous 
PAT Conferences, Dr. Burns has 
been brought back by popular de- 
mand. Renowned for his in-plant 
research in industrial and human 
relations, he is currently engaged 
in research on management develop- 
ment, employee and organization 
morale, and white collar unionism. 

Dr. Jay L. Otis is a businessman’s 
psychologist with practical experi- 
ence as a management consultant to 
several Canadian and United States 
companies. He is Professor of 
Psychology and Director of Psych- 
ological Research Services at West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland. 


Fred Smith is a man who believes 
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busy executives can have an active 
sense of humor. Traveling over 
50,000 miles a year over the past 
10 years, he has been a popular 
after-dinner speaker at national man- 
agement conferences in Canada and 
the United States. At the age of 26 
he was head of industrial relations 
for General Shoe Corporation with 
26 plants and over 100 retail stores. 
He now operates his own manage- 
ment consultant business. 

These are only a few of the top- 
notch speakers who will feature the 
conference. 

Registration fee is $30 for mem- 
bers and $35 for non-members. 
Membership rates are extended to 
members of any Canadian personnel 
association. The membership en- 
titles one to attend the full confer- 
ence, and includes four meals. Ap- 
plication for registration should be 
made to The Personnel Association 
of Toronto, Inc., 134 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. Attention: Mr. 
O. A. Petersen, Secretary-Manager. 


Book Review 


Pension Plans and the Employment 
of Older Workers — Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. $.50 


Reviewed by J. R. Prericor 


This 57-page pamphlet will be 
helpful to people concerned with 
the employment of older workers 
by providing information as to the 
way in which pension plans affect 
both the hiring and retention in 
employment of older workers. 

This is a question which is going 
to be brought more forcibly to man- 
agement’s attention shortly and 
personnel people could prepare 
themselves by reading this book- 
let. It takes a new look at pension 
plans in the light of desirable old- 
er worker policy and gives com- 
ments and tables on the effects of 
age on pensions and their costs. 





Productivity As A 


It has become a commonplace of 
current economic discussion to say 
that, if chronic price inflation is to be 
avoided, increases in money wages 
must not exceed gains in productiv- 
ity. If they do, unit labor costs rise, 
and employers must recover the 
higher costs by raising prices in or- 
der to maintain profitable operations. 
If competitive conditions make it 
impossible to raise prices sufficiently, 
production becomes unprofitable, 
and the balance is restored by the 
painful process of business recession 
and unemployment. 


Acceptance General 


This principle appeals so strongly 
to common sense, and the historical 
evidence for it is so overwhelming, 
that it has gained general accept- 
ance. Even economic spokesmen 
for labor organizations agree to it, 
although it is usually difficult to de- 
tect any sign of such agreement in 
the actual behaviour of union repre- 
sentatives at the bargain table. Un- 
fortunately, as acceptance has 
grown, misunderstanding seems to 
have increased likewise. Whatever 
hope there may be of preventing the 
constant upward push of labor costs 
from causing inflation, unemploy- 
ment, or both must depend in part 
at least upon a realistic conception 
of the relationship between wages 
and productivity. 


One of the commonest sources of 
misunderstanding is the customary 


This article appeared in the February /58 
issue of the Guarantee Survey, published by 
the Guarantee Trust Company of New York. 
It is the simplest, clearest and most logical 
discussion of wages and productivity we have 
seen to date. 


Wage Determinant 


practice of expressing productivity in 
terms of output per man-hour of 
labor. This leads to the unconscious 
assumption that productivity, the 
power to produce, is an exclusive at- 
tribute of labor and that changes in 
output per man-hour are due prim- 
arily to alterations in the character 
or quality of workers. 


Actually, productivity, as it affects 
business operations and costs, is an 
over-all relationship between output 
of product and aggregate “input” of 
labor time, capital equipment, man- 
agerial effort and other factors of 
production which represent cost to 
business enterprises. Ideally, pro- 
ductivity should be measured in 
terms of all factors. In practice, be- 
cause of the ready availability of la- 
bor statistics and the overwhelming 
importance of labor as an ultimate 
component of total cost, it has been 
found convenient and approximately 
accurate to express productivity as a 
ratio between physical units of out- 
put and man-hours of labor. It is 
a fundamental error, however, to re- 
gard this ratio as a measure of the 
specific productivity of labor. 


This error leads to another, name- 
ly, that productivity establishes some 
sort of measurable ethical standard 
for wages. There is no valid basis 
for such a conclusion. Average out- 
put per man-hour of labor is cal- 
culated to have approximately 
tripled in the last half century, not 
because the typical worker of today 
is stronger, more skilful, or more dili- 
gent than the worker of fifty years 
ago, but because he uses better 
methods, more and better tools and 
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machines and, above all, vastly more 
mechanical power. 


As a matter of strict ethics, it 
would perhaps be easier to argue 
that the benefits of rising productiv- 
ity should go to the inventors, inves- 
tors and managers who by great ef- 
fort, cost and risk have made avail- 
able these methods, tools, machines, 
and sources of power, than to the 
workers who use them. Yet this also 
would be a wrong conclusion, for 
the improved equipment has _ in- 
creased productivity so greatly that 
it has become possible for employ- 
ers to pay the much higher wages 
that prevail today and at the same 
time pay the suppliers of the equip- 
ment at rates sufficient to keep capi- 
tal flowing into industry. 


What Governs Wage Rates? 


A closely related error is that wage 
rates, if they are to keep pace with 
increases in productivity, must be 
made to do so by collective bargain- 
ing, legislative authority, or other 
conscious and centralized planning. 
All the historical evidence is on the 
other side. As far back as the statis- 
tical information goes, real wages 
and productivity have moved to- 
gether. This relationship prevailed 
long before collective bargaining be- 
came the usual practice in industry, 
and it has continued to prevail to the 
present day without essential altera- 
tion. This means that the rise in real 
wages has been due to the spontan- 
eous and natural operation of free 
markets, not to strike threats or gov- 
ernmental compulsion. It means 
that the worker is not a passive bene- 
ficiary of coercion or recipient of 
largess. He is the free and indepen- 
dent owner of a marketable commod- 
ity or service which others buy and 
pay for at an almost constantly ris- 
ing price, not because any human 
authority forces them to do so but 


because it is economically possible 
and worth while for them to do so. 


Specific vs. General Wage 
Adjustments 


A widely held and potentially dan- 
gerous misconception concerning the 
relationship between wages and 
productivity is that increases in pro- 
ductivity can and should be matched 
by increases in money wages, indus- 
try by industry or even plant by 
plant. Both labor and management 
have fallen into this error. Spokes- 
men for management have proposed 
that changes in productivity be ac- 
cepted by both sides as the decisive 
factor in wage negotiations with a 
view to avoiding industrial strife, 
stabilizing the price of the product, 
and giving workers an incentive to 
increase their output. Labor spokes- 
men have contended that wage in- 
creases in certain industries could 
not have been inflationary because 
they were matched or even exceeded 
by gains in productivity in those 
same industries. 


Actually, wage differentials cor- 
responding to different levels of pro- 
ductivity in different plants or indus- 
tries would be both grossly unfair 
and economically impossible. The 
relationship between real wages and 
productivity applies only to average 
real wages and average productivity 
for the economy as a whole. Within 
this all-inclusive framework, wage- 
productivity ratios for particular 
plants and particular industries not 
only can vary but must be allowed 
to vary if any semblance of economic 
freedom, maximum industrial effi- 
ciency, price stability, and fair dis- 
tribution of income is to be main- 


tained. 


A realistic analysis begins with 
the elementary fact that any increase 
in the total real income of the econo- 
my is limited to the increase in total 
output—is, in fact, identical with it. 
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Such an increase never takes place 
uniformly in all industrial sectors at 
the same time. Some industries pro- 
gress faster than others. In a regime 
of free markets, however, an increase 
in real income per capita tends to 
diffuse itself throughout the economy 
so that all groups benefit, regardless 
of where the improvement originat- 
ed. The only important exception is 
the group consisting of receivers of 
fixed incomes—bondholders, pension- 
ers, savings-bank depositors, trust- 
fund beneficiaries, _ life-insurance 
policyholders, and the like — who 
may be permanently deprived of the 
benefits of rising productivity if the 
rise is matched by higher money 
wages rather than lower prices for 
the product. 


How Diffusion Works 

If the immediate effect of a rise in 
productivity in a certain industry is 
to reduce the demand for labor in 
that industry, money wages in that 
industry will tend to decline, but 
the price of the product will decline 
even more, and consumers in general 
will benefit from the lower price. 
The displaced labor will be drawn 
into other industries, the demand for 
whose products will tend to expand 
as consumers have to pay less for the 
product of the industry where the 
rise in productivity has occurred. 

If, as is more usually the case, the 
rise in productivity increases the de- 
mand for labor in the original indus- 
try, money wages in that industry 
will tend to rise, and labor will be 
drawn from other industries, where 
money wages will rise in turn as the 
supply of labor is reduced. 

Whether the demand for labor in 
the original industry increases, de- 
clines, or remains unchanged, the es- 
sential fact is that the amount of 
labor required to produce a unit of 
product in the original industry has 
declined, and the benefit of this 
economy is shared by labor in gen- 


eral, as well as by other groups of 
consumers. The gain to labor is 
limited, of course, by the fact that 
the other factors of production also 
must be paid. Unless inventors, in- 
vestors and risk takers receive their 
respective shares, the rise in pro- 
ductivity will cease. Competition, 


however, limits these shares, and the 
remainder goes to labor for the 
simple reason that it becomes eco- 
nomically worth while to employ 
labor at the higher wages. 


It so happens that in recent years 
most of the outstanding gains in pro- 
ductivity have occurred in the manu- 
facturing industries. It so happens 
also that the manufacturing indus- 
tries are among the most highly 
unionized and are subject to excep- 
tionally strong pressure for higher 
money wages. Under such condi- 
tions, a rise in money wage rates of 
factory workers that equals the rise 
in productivity exerts no immediate 
upward pressure on unit labor costs 
or prices of manufactured products. 
It merely confines the benefits of the 
increase in productivity to the fact- 
ory workers themselves. 


The higher wages in manufactur- 
ing, however, attract workers from 
other industries and force employers 
in these other industries to bid up 
wages toward the manufacturing 
level in order to hold their organiza- 
tions together. If these other em- 
ployers are able to recover their 
higher labor costs by means of 
higher prices, the result is a general 
price advance. If not, their opera- 
tions become unprofitable, and the 
result is unemployment. This unem- 
ployment does not necessarily occur 
in the manufacturing industries 
where the wage increase originated. 
In fact, it is more likely to start 
elsewhere, although it may well 
spread to the manufacturing indus- 
tries also. 
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Conclusion 


The essential point is that an at- 
tempt to match gains in productivity 
in specific industries or plants with 
wage increases in those industries 
or plants is both futile and inflation- 
ary. The immediate result is to 
benefit some groups of workers at 
the expense of others, and the final 
result is wage-price inflation, prob- 
ably punctuated by unemployment. 
This occurs because the tendency 
toward diffusion of gains is irresist- 
ible, and the process of diffusion 
forces money wages in general up to- 
ward the level established in the in- 
dustrial sectors where the rise in pro- 
ductivity has been greatest. 


The now familiar dictum that in- 
creases in money wages can equal 
gains in productivity without caus- 
ing a wage-price spiral applies only 
to the economy as a whole, not to 
specific industries or plants. Unless 
this principle is understood and ob- 
served, attempts to apply it in actual 
wage negotiations wil! have effects 
contrary to those intended. 


BOOK REVIEWS | 


Industrial Relations and Technolog- 
ical Change, published by the In- 
dustrial Relations Centre, McGill 
University, Price $1.00. 


This report of the proceedings of 
the Ninth Annual Conference of the 
Industrial Relations Centre at Mc- 
Gill will be of interest to personnel 
and industrial relations people as it 
deals with the impact of technolog- 
ical change on Canadian industry. 

We have dealt with the papers 
pretty exhaustively in the Journal so 
we won't go into more detail here 
except to advise readers to secure a 
copy from editor H. D. Woods, the 
director of the Industrial Relations 
Centre at McGill 





Canadian Business Administra- 
tion, by Sipherd, Thompson and 
Wettlaufer, University of Western 
Ontario. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Co. of Canada, Limited. 398 
pages. $6.95. 

This collection of cases is designed 
to provide material for the intro- 
ductory survey course in business 
administration at the University of 
Western Ontario. Its authors are 
Lloyd W. Sipherd, professor of busi- 
ness administration; John J. Wett- 
laufer, associate professor; and 
Walter A. Thompson, associate dean 
of the school of business administra- 
tion at Western. 


The book opens with notes on the 
introductory course in business and 
how the case method is used in the 
course. 


The book is then broken into five 
sections with from four to 20 cases in 
each section, laying the groundwork 
for a discussion that will bring out 
the information one needs to make 
judgments in each of these fields. 


The sections are Business Oppor- 
tunities and Organization, Finance, 
Production and Personnel, Market- 
ing, and General. 


Fifty pages are devoted to the 
Personnel Department and 10 case 
histories that elucidate different 
facets of its problems. 

Canadian Business Administration 
is fundamentally a text book for 
students at Western, or in any busi- 
ness administration course, but per- 
sonnel people will find it interesting 
reading and the questions at the end 
of each case are definitely stimulat- 
ing and controversial. It occurred 
to the writer that personnel associa- 
tions might use these cases for dis- 
cussion purposes at meetings, not 
only the cases dealing with person- 
nel problems, but with general busi- 
ness problems, in order to broaden 
the general knowledge of members. 


—Reviewed by J. R. Perigoe 
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Method Study In Campus Recruitment 


By J. K. Bradford* 


The University of Toronto, looking 
to the near future with its inevitable 
influx of students, has been engaged 
in several studies in both academic 
and the administrative departments 
seeking a more effective way to deal 
with the day-to-day problems of a 
student body that already is greater 
than that of many towns in Canada. 
During the last few weeks, an ex- 
perimental approach to student-em- 
ployer relations with a far-reaching 
effect on industry has been con- 


cluded. 


The problem was one of adminis- 
tration. With the present student 
population of 13,000 and a projected 
10 year minimum of 22,500, the task 
of bringing student and employer to- 
gether is becoming considerably 
more complex as each year, with its 
mounting number of graduates, 
comes round. During the academic 
year ending in 1957, no less than 
4,700 interviews took place on the 
campus between would-be employ- 
ers and members of the graduating 
class. Minimal curves show that this 
figure could reach the staggering 
total of 14,000 in 1968. It was quite 
evident that the purpose of neither 
employer, student nor the faculty it- 
self could be served in the race to 
see graduates under the pressure of 
that number of interviewing sessions. 
In fact, the 1957 interviews strained 
accommodation, let alone the pati- 
ence of academic members who saw 
their classes evaporating as the in- 





*Ken Bradford is Director of the Placement 
Service at the University of Toronto. 


dividual students left to seek the in- 
terest of company after company. 


New Approach 

After considerable study and plan- 
ning, it was decided to make a com- 
pletely new approach to the prob- 
lem. The faculty of Applied Science 
decided to try the experiment as the 
load was heaviest there, and students 
could be grouped by course rather 
than by individual characteristics. 
The members of the staff were will- 
ing to give every effort to the new 
experimental method, and were of 
great assistance in working out the 
administrative details involved. The 
plan was to provide the students 
with the maximum amount of com- 
pany information available during 
the Christmas term, and then have 
them select a predetermined sched- 
ule of personal interviews with a 
group of company representatives 
during a concentrated three-day 
period when classes for the fourth 
year would be withdrawn. 


While similar programmes had 
been tried elsewhere in courses with 
a total enrollment of 50 or 60 men, 
this plan called for the organization 
of interviews with 400.to 600 grad- 
uates and post-graduate students in 
all the technical departments with 
the exception of Forestry and the 
medical faculties. These were the 
scientific departments that were 
usually grouped with Engineering 
when companies called at the uni- 
versity in the normal course of 
events. 
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Company literature and a special 
summary sheet for each employer 
were distributed to the various 
departmental libraries from the 
middle of November on. It was a 
severe test of the effectiveness of the 
normal communication of industry 
through published material. As 
might have been expected, com- 
munication proved to be more in- 
adequate than the reverse. However, 
the individual summary sheet, pre- 
pared in some cases by the em- 
ployer, in others from the files of ma- 
terial on the company available in 
the university placement library, en- 
sured a reasonably complete story 
to the graduates. 


Interview schedules for 248 sep- 
arate full days’ interviewing were 
opened to the students on January 
16th and maintained until the 31st. 
On February 6th, 114 companies 
started to send their representatives 
to carry out interviews over a con- 
densed three day period. 


No Confusion 

As the students were taking inter- 
views on a pre-scheduled basis, there 
was no confusion whatever, and 
without any sign of a hitch, the 
amazing total of 3,553 scheduled in- 
terviews took place in rooms allotted 
to company representatives in five 
of the Engineering buildings. The 
average student appears to have seen 
eight companies during that time. 
The number of appointments missed 
reached a new low on campus and, 
most important of all, the students 
appeared to be well aware of the 
company background and require- 
ments when they took their inter- 
views. No student who really want- 
ed to see an employer was denied 
the opportunity. 

The experiment had never been 
tried on this scale on the continent 
before. Observers were present from 
universities in both Canada and the 
United States. And the concensus 
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appears to be that the plan is quite 
practical and flexible enough to ac- 
commodate any number of graduat- 
ing students in the faculty. It cer- 
tainly found favour with both the 
student and the faculty member who 
completed a year of undisturbed 
classes. Employers have been quite 
satisfied with administrative details 
and pleased with the earnest ap- 
proach of the students who saw 
them. 


The only doubts expressed have 
been with the fact that such a con- 
centrated interviewing programme 
must of necessity be timed to assist 
the majority and integrated with all 
other similar institutions in the 
geographic region. The university 
feels that this aspect of the problem 
is no more insoluble than the origin- 
al one of bringing 600 men together 
for three days to go through a series 
of more than 3,000 interviews while 
retaining objectivity. Industry has 
provided an effective solution to the 
involved split-second timing neces- 
sary in scheduling the component 
parts of many intricate products. It 
would be interesting to see what in- 
dustrial planning could do with a 
nation-wide routing of employer 
representatives. 


The door is not yet closed at To- 
ronto to employers seeking assistance 
in 1958. Within a short time, regis- 
trations will be prepared of the men 
who have not yet found the exact 
type of work for which they are 
seeking. These names will be co- 
ordinated through the placement 
office, and the registrations will be 
made available to any company still 
in need of men. Open interview lists 
may have been reduced to a min- 
imum, but the university will con- 
tinue to supply good men as long as 
a stock remains available. 


What about 1959? The likelihood 
is that the programme will be re- 
peated. Evaluation is not yet com- 











& 


plete, reports from employers are not 
all in, and in the last analysis, the 
decision must come from the faculty. 
But the placement staff is satisfied 
that it can be done administratively. 
It is completely certain that com- 


How We Do It 


munication with the student reached 
a new high in effectiveness under the 
system. With that result alone, if no 
other benefit had resulted, the plan 
was well worthwhile. 


Canadian Westinghouse Suggestion Plan 


By Jack Craig* 


To provide a means of evaluating 
the ideas of non-supervisory person- 
nel the suggestion plan was insti- 
tuted in October 1942, and since 
that time suggestions for manage- 
ment consideration have continued 
to flow into the suggestion office in 
ever-increasing numbers. From a 
modest 900 per year at the com- 
mencement of the plan, nearly 3,000 
suggestions are now received an- 
nually from approximately 6,000 
non-supervisory employees who are 
eligible to participate and receive 
cash awards under the rules of the 
plan. 


It is not to be expected, of course, 
that all suggestions submitted can be 
accepted. While only 10 per cent 
result in tangible reductions in man- 
ufacturing costs, nevertheless, re- 
cords show that 43 per cent of all 
suggestions submitted are worthy of 
acceptance as a means of improving 
the company’s operations. 


Accepted suggestions, besides sub- 
stantially helping to reduce costs, 
have contributed to improved qual- 
ity of products, increased safety by 
eliminating accident hazards, re- 


*Mr. Craig is Supervisor of Suggestion Plan 
for Canadian Westinghouse Ltd. 


duced maintenance, eliminated 
waste, reduced paper work, and im- 
proved housekeeping. 

For this contribution to the better- 
ment of the company’s operations, 
employees have now received $322,- 
118 in awards since the inception of 
the plan, for the more than 14,000 
ideas which have been accepted, and 
have submitted over 33,000 sugges- 
tions for management consideration. 

While the records show that only 
10 per cent of all suggestions sub- 
mitted result in tangible cost reduc- 
tions, nevertheless, as awards are 
based on 20 per cent of savings for 
the first year, the plan is econom- 
ically sound. However, there is an- 
other and possibly greater benefit to 
the company and the employees 
both — improved relations. 

The suggestion plan provides a 
two-way means of communication 
between the rank and file of em- 
ployees and management, and the 
employee who cares to blow off 
steam by means of a suggestion is 
always assured that his complaint 
will receive full and unbiased con- 
sideration, and that he will be noti- 
fied of the result in writing. 

The employee whose suggestion 
cannot be accepted also receives the 
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decision in writing and is told in 
full the reason why, and by whom 
the decision was made. He is never 
told that his idea would not be prac- 
tical. This would infer inferior 
thinking on his part. Instead he is 
made to feel that while his idea 
cannot be accepted, it was a good 
idea, and he is encouraged to submit 
further suggestions. It is a remark- 
able fact that a rejection letter in 
most cases results in the employee 
submitting at least one more sugges- 
tion immediately. While there is of 
course the continual hope that he 
may win a cash award, there is 
amazingly enough the equal hope 
that his idea can be accepted for the 
personal satisfaction of seeing it in 
operation. He is proud of the fact 
that management have solicited his 
help in improving the business, and 
he feels himself part of the manage- 
ment team. 

The evaluation of adopted sug- 
gestions can make or break any sug- 
gestion plan, and the suggestion 
committee and investigators who 
provide the facts of the investigation 
have been largely responsible for the 
success of the plan. 

The investigators assume that an 
employee would not take the trouble 
to write out a suggestion unless he 
really believed it would be accept- 
able, and it is up to management to 
prove otherwise. 

The committee try to be unbiased, 


consistent in their judgment of in- 
tangibles, and willing at all times to 
give the employee the benefit of the 
doubt should any arise. While the 
committee’s decision on awards is 
final, the members are always willing 
to re-open for discussion any sug- 
gestion in which the employee feels 
he has not received full compensa- 
tion. Should further investigation in- 
dicate that the request to reopen was 
justified a further award will be 
made but only if justified. The em- 
ployees have learned that the Sug- 
gestion Plan is not a give-away pro- 
gram, that awards have to be earned 
before they are made. 


In this connection it is significant 
that all of the accepted  ‘fringe” 
benefits in business today are mass 
benefits, hospitalization, pensions, 
paid vacations etc. are all mass bene- 
fits whereas the Suggestion Plan 
only provides financial benefit to the 
individual employee who has con- 
tributed an idea for the benefit of 
the company. 


In retrospect the past 15 years of 
the suggestion plan have fully justi- 
fied the assumption that man can 
think and will continue to think. 
With us he has thought to the tune 
of over $300,000.00, and we are 
looking to the future, fully confident 
that the 20th year of our plan will 
see awards top the half million dol- 
lar mark. 


HOW CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE PLAN COMPARES 
WITH THE NORTH AMERICAN AVERAGE 


1956 


Suggestions received per 1000 employees 


Suggestions accepted 
Average Award Paid 


Canadian 
Westinghouse Average* 
455 275 
43.2% 26.0% 
$41.25 $30.73 


® 1956 Statistical survey of National 
Association of Suggestion Systems. 
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Negotiating A Labour Contract 


Cyrus Ching, former director of 
the United States Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, said that at 
least half of the collective-bargain- 
ing deadlocks could be avoided if 
management negotiators were prop- 
erly prepared in advance. Profes- 
sional union representatives are us- 
ually well briefed, often far better 
than the men on management's side. 


Proper preparation means year- 
round preparation. Executives who 
don’t follow such a program will 
wake up one dark morning to find 
they must face “that man” again. 
They will have a couple of panicky 
weeks in which to scratch up am- 
munition which should have been 
painstakingly assembled in the 
previous 50 weeks. 


Here are the keys to year-round 
preparation, as prepared by the 
Brewers Association of America. 


Immediately after executing a 
contract you should talk to your 
supervisors. You will want to: 


1—Report on the successes and the 
failures of the negotiations just end- 


2—Review the changes made in 
the contract — their intended pur- 
poses, their consequences on operat- 
ing practices. 


3—Alert supervisors to new record- 
keeping requirements. 


During the year, a file should be 
set up to include: 


1—Each article of the contract. 
Original bargaining versions. All 
minutes of notes concerning previous 
negotiations. 

2—Arbitration decisions, cross-ref- 
erenced to the articles. 


3—Copies of contracts negotiated 
by other companies with your union 
after your last contract was signed. 


4—Copies of other union contracts 
signed in the area after your contract 
was signed. 


5—News clippings bearing on your 
next negotiation, from your union’s 
newspaper or from the daily press, 


and have them dated. 


6—Copy of the union’s constitu- 
tion and by-laws, with clauses pro- 
tecting employers underlined in red. 


Two months before your contract 
expires: 


1—Have a meeting of the super- 
visors to thrash out suggestions con- 
cerning charges you will press for in 
the next contract. 


2—Endeavor to predict the union’s 
demands, analyze them, determine 
their costs, and make a tentative de- 
cision on the Brewery’s position with 
respect to each one. 

3—Have the answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

(a) How many employees do you 
have? (b) What are their hourly 
work schedules? (c) How much 
overtime do they average per week? 
(d) What is the average straight- 
time hourly wage rate? (e) What 
is the average straight-time hourly 
wage rate of other Breweries? (f) 
What is the average weekly wage 
rate? (g) What is the turnover 
rate? (h) What is the cost per em- 
ployee of fringe benefits currently 
provided? 

4—Compile adequate financial in- 
formation to show just what you can 
pay in wages. 

5—Prepare to counter the union’s 
proposals. 
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in precise contractual 
Some of these counter proposals 














R. B. Reddock, formerly director 
of personnel for General Motors of 
Canada, has been appointed to the 
president’s staff. A. G. Stapleton 
succeeds him in the personnel post 
... Ralph Letts, manager of the In- 
dustrial Relations Division, Can- 
adian Marconi Company, has de- 
cided to retire and J. A. Howlett 
will succeed him . . . Peter Stevens 
of Bristol . Aircraft, Montreal, re- 
places James Sare of Imperial 
Tobacco Company, Montreal as rep- 
resentative on the editorial board of 
the Personnel Journal . . . Hugh L. 
McLeod of the Consumers Gas 
Company, Toronto, has resigned 
from PAT Board of Directors and 
has been succeeded by F. Keith 
Richan of Philips Electronics Indus- 
tries Limited, Toronto. Mr. Richan 
is also general chairman of the 1958 
Spring Conference of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto . . . Charles 
A. Burton, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Halton & Peel 
Trust Company, has been made 
vice-president and general manager 
of Reliance Engravers .. . C. B. C. 


























6—Prepare your counter proposals. 
Collective bargaining is not a one- 
way street. You should always have 
counter proposals ready, expressed 
language. 


should contain items which you are 


Personalities 


willing to drop during negotiations 
in return for union concessions. 


All of which is a lot of work — 
but the job of properly negotiating 
a labor contract is a big one. Be 
prepared. 


Scott, assistant general manager — 
personnel, of the Hydro Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, has 
been named president of the Tech- 
nical Service Council. The Council 
operates a non-profit placement ser- 
vice for engineers, scientists and 
executives (including personnel and 
industrial relations men) . . . On the 
Council’s board of directors are 
three other PAT members — Gordon 
Harrison of Hinde & Dauch,. Ken 
Bradford of the University of To- 
ronto, and Floyd Henry of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers Association 
... J. Arch McIntyre formerly of 
Simpsons-Sears Limited is happy in 
his new post as Associate Director 
of Extension at the University of To- 
ronto . . . Jake Morrow has been 
named Journal representative from 
the Niagara District in Place of Ed 
Cross who has been transferred . . . 
M. Robert, who has an M.A. in 
Industrial Relations from the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed industrial relations manager 
of Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., 
Montreal. 


Volunteers Tackle Conciliation Problems 


A unique approach to industrial 
relations problems is seen in the 
Windsor Labor Management Com- 
mittee. Consternation over the exo- 
dus of industry from Windsor and 
the city’s reputation as a hotbed of 
labor strife caused a group of inter- 
ested citizens and the city council 
to establish this organization. It is 
composed of representatives of man- 
agement, of labor and the local 
clergy. Its purpose is to investigate 
and mediate any strike or industrial 
dispute in the Windsor area. The 
committee takes action when gov- 
ernment conciliation services have 
failed and a strike is pending. At 
this point they are available to me- 
diate the differences between man- 
agement and labor. They will also 
participate in discussions when a 
strike is in progress. The organiza- 
tion is virtually a voluntary concilia- 
tion service. 


Bus Strike Averted 


The latest success involved the 
local bus drivers’ union. A concilia- 
tion board failed to reach an agree- 
ment between the parties; a report 
was issued and a strike deadline was 
established. The committee sent in 
two representatives of labor, two 
representatitves of management and 
a fifth member, an Anglican clergy- 
man. After 15 hours of continuous 
negotiations the panel succeeded in 
reaching an agreement with the par- 
ties and a strike was avoided. 


Both management and labor in 
Windsor, though interested in the 
project, are somewhat sceptical of 
the organization’s long-term benefits. 
They see the need for mediation in 
labor disputes, but wonder about the 
competence of such a committee. 
Nevertheless these doubts are tem- 
pered with their concern for the 
future of Windsor and the number 
of industries that have left its boun- 
daries. Local labor councils have 
withheld their official endorsation as 
they fear this action would hinder 
their ability to take strike action. 


Other Activities 


The Committee is active in other 
spheres. It holds regular monthly 
dinner meetings at which discus- 
sions are held on local industrial 
relations problems and the ‘whole 
sphere of labor management rela- 
tions. 


Windsor has been comparatively 
free of any major labor dispute dur- 
ing the past three years. There have 
been minor strikes, but its record has 
been as good as other comparable 
industrial areas in Canada. Wind- 
sor, too, is no longer the leader in 
wages in Ontario. Except for the 
smaller towns and districts, average 
wages and other benefits in Windsor 
are comparable to other industrial 
areas in Ontario.—Canada Labour 
Views. 
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THE MASTER FILES 


OF THE CENTRAL POOLING 
SYSTEM OF THE CREDIT BUREAU 





Serces your Employee 





Serves the Retailer 


who sells your Product 


Essential facts built into these central files, serves Present 
and Future credit authorization requirements. 
Centralized data in the Bureau Files serves the business 


economy of your community. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR CONFIDENCE 


Your Local Credit Bureau 


A MEMBER OF 


ASSOCIATED CREDIT BUREAUS 


OF ONTARIO 





This is the second issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1958 


If you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1957, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Journal, 
Suite 2, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
Canadian Personnel Associations. 


$3.00 to members of 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 

Associate Editors—C. P. Chaston, 
J. S. Thompson. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Walker 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Montreal — James Sare, Imperial 
Tobacco Ltd., Montreal. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s) — Miss Amy 
Booth, Brewers’ Warehousing Co. 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamil- 
{on. 


Niagara District — Jake Morrow, 
McKinnon Industries Div., G.M.C., 
St. Catharines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Regina — George Swan, Regina 
General Hospital, Regina. 

Winnipeg—Ken A. Smith, The T. 
Eaton Co. Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary—J. O. St. Denis, Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada Ltd. 

Edmonton—H. G. Holland, Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd., Edmonton. 

Vancouver — D. L. Lloyd, Can- 
adian Fishing Company Ltd., Van- 
couver. 
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